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FVENTS iN LOUISIANA. 


T is the happy fortune of this country 
that we live under a government of laws 
and not of men, and that there i8 a univers- 
al and prompt awakening of the publie mind 
whenever the authority of law is transcend- 
ed. . The late events in New Orleans have 
produced a more general and painfubexcite- 
ment than any thing that has recently oc- 
curred, and the consequences will undoubt- 


edly be far-reaching and most important. - 


The Louisiana question is no Jonger one of 
party under the government, but of the fun- 
damental guarantees of American liberty. 
The condition of the State, indeed, has long 
been deplorable, and it is one of the chief 
offenses of Congress that after the report of 
its own committee, revealing the anarchy 
that prevailed, it refused to take action. <A 
large share of the responsibility dor. the late 
events, therefore, belongs to Congress. But 
while this is true—while the situation may 
be all that has been represented by the most 
heated partisan—while all may be true that 
General SHERIDAN stated in his first dis- 
patch, although he could hardly have known 
it to be so—while all that is charged as -to 
the murderous and unlawful designs of the 
White League may be correct—-while all 
that was said in the Senate of assassination, 
Ku-Klux, and rebellion may be well found- 
eil—while all that is alleged of the irregu- 
larity and illegality of the organization of 
the Legislature may be conceded, the action 
of the Republican government upon the as- 
sembling of the Louisiana Legislature has 
no precedent whatever in American con- 
stitutional history, except the Democratic 
crime against ‘Kansas, and painfully recalls 
King CHARLEs’s fatal and foolish arrest of 
the five members. 

We will take the facts from the chief 
actor, Mr. KELLOGG, in his statement to the 
reporter of the Herald, and they are confirm- 
ed by the mass of testimony. The general 
election took place in November, and the 
result for the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture was very close. The Returning Board, 
which is the lawful body to declare the re- 
sult, gave a majority of two or three to the 
Republicans, and left some seats in doubt, 
to be settled by the Legislature. The Leg- 
islature met, and, like all legislative bodies, 
was the sole judge.of the qualifications and 
election of its members. 

It is claimed that persons not legally re- 
turned as elected took part in the organiza- 
tion, and that there was great disorder. 
Upon this fifty-two members—“ a clear ma- 
jority” of those legally returned as elected 
—waited upon the Governor, and told him 
that a mob was in possession of the legis- 
lative hall, obstructing the action of the 
Legislature. Undoubtedly, if there was 
dangerous disorder, it was the duty of the 
Governor, in the last extremity, to main- 
tain the peace. He immediately ordered 
a body of police to the spot, and fearing, 
from the appearance of things, a riot, he 
requested the officer commanding the Unit- 
ed States troops to send soldiers to his as- 
sistance, to be marched into the building 
to aid the police, “ orders being given,” and 
of course by his authority, “that no mem- 
ber returned as elected, nor any regular of- 
ficer of the Legislature, should be interfered 
with, but that the mob, and persons not re- 
turned as elected, should be removed from 
the floor of the House.” 

This is the Gevernor’s own statement. 
Now he is not authorized to employ the 
United States troops to keep the peace un- 
til he has made a requisition upon the Pres- 
ident, and such is the jealous regard of the 
Constitution for the people as represented 
in the Legislature that he can not do that 
except “when the Legislature can not be 


convened.” But it appears that the Govern- 
or made no request to the President, while, 
by his own statement, there Was a lawful 
quorum of the Legislature upon the spot. 
If, as the Governor claims, a clear majority 
of the lawful Legislature waited upon him, 
the simple, obvious, lawful course was that 
they should organize, and then, with the 
Governor, if they thought the peril immi- 
nent, cali, for necessary aid. But there was 
and would have been no peril. There would 
have been two bodies claiming to be the 
Legislature—jone composed, according to the 
Governor's statement, of a minority of those 
lawfully declared to, be elected, the other of 
‘a lawful majority, and recognized by him. 
If necessary, an appeal could then have 
been made to Congress. ‘Fle gravity and 
the menace of this case we can better un- 
“derstand by making it our own. Suppose 
that the election had left the New York 
Legislature as closely divided between the 
parties as that of Louisiana, and half a doz- 
en Republicans, claiming to be elected, but 
thrown out by the canvassers, had taken 
part in the organization, and the House so 
constituted had chosen a Republican Speak- 
er, What should we have thought if Govern- 
or TILDEN had sent a file of United States 
soldiers. with orders that “persons not re- 
turned as elected should be removed from 
the floor of the House?” Mr. THURMAN stat- 
ed in the Senate that some years ago the 
Legislature of Ohio was engaged for a fort- 
night in a desperate wrangle over organi- 
gation, but from whatever cause the trouble 
may have arisen, he said that if President 
VAN BUREN had sent the army to settle the 
difficulty, the army would not have left Co- 
lumbus again. Sam ADAMS would have said 
very mnuch the sawe thing a hundred years 
ago. 

A very great wrong, as it seems to us, 
has been committed in New Orleans, and 
with the aequiescence of the Adininistration, 
Republican as we are, we are so only be- 
cause we believe the equal rights of all 
Americans are safer with the intelligence 
and conscience that make the inspiration, 
and have in general directed the policy, of 
the Republican party. But we do not ex- 
cuse or justify, in this or in any other case, 
what seems to us a flagrant and fatal disre- 
gard of those guarantees which are indis- 
pensable to free popular government. And 
because we are Republican, and contemplate 
with profound apprehension the possibility 
of the restoration of the Democratic party 
to power, we see with the utmost amaze- 
ment, incredulity, and pain that measures 
are approved by the Administration which 
can have but one result, and that is the 
total destruction of the party that was call- 
ed into active and triumphant life by the 
aggressions of human slavery and the 
wrongs of Kansas. | 

We trust that the Congress of the United 
States will no longer evade its duty; but its 
action, Whatever it may be, can not wholly 
undo the wrong that has been done, nor al- 
together heal the wound which the great 
party of liberty, order, and equal rights has 
received in the house of its friends. The 
report of the Louisiana committee will per- 
haps be submitted before this paper is is- 
sued. It will be awaited with intense in- 
terest, and should it be, as we hope it will 
be, nnanimons, it will unquestionably be ac- 
cepted by the country as the best attainable 
statement of the situation in that unhappy 
State. Meanwhile there is the remedy that 
never fails. There is no need of rhetorical 
fury or brute foree, Either our whole Amer- 
icam system is @rong, or the intelligent vote 
of the country will peaceably settle this 
question. 


GOVERNOR TILDEN’S MESSAGE. 

THE. Message of Governor TILDEN is the 
work of an intelligent and sagacious man 
who has carefully studied many public 
questions, and his political opponents will 
agree with much that he says. He points 
out clearly, and with a peculiar antHority, 
derived from his labors in the TWEED prose- 
cution, the necessity of legislation adequate- 
ly to punish public thieves like TWEED; and 
all that he says upon the subject shows 
pretty plainly that Governor TILDEN is not 
very likely to pardon the offender whom the 
late Board of Commissioners were so reluc- 
tant to punish. The Governor's suggestions 
in regard to the passage of laws enforcing 
the amendments to the Constitution lately 
adopted are also timely and wise. His 
elaborate discussion of the canal question 
shows his familiarity with the subject, and 
his recommendation that a commission be 
appointed to inquire into the wholé matter 
and report a proper policy for the State to 
pursue is judicions and worthy the attention 
and action of the Legislature. The long 
disquisition upon the finances is able and 
sound, and shows that the Governor holds 
views which his fellow-Democrats of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Missoyri, and elsewhere utterly 
scorn and repudiate. Indeed, every word 
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of this part of the Message serves to illus- 
trate the irreconcilable difference in Demo- 
cratic opinion uyfén the subject. Mr. 
DEN is a “hard-money” man, but “ hard 
money” isin no sense a doctrine of his party. 

A few sentences upon the constitution- 
al amendments at the end of the Message 
express the Governor's own views undoubt- 
edly, and those which, as in the case of his 
financial opinions, he ardently wishes were 
the views of his party. But the Democratic 
party, since the days of the old Regency, 
has not been acenustomed to look to New 
York for its policy. As the statement of 
what Democrats like Governor TILDEN wish 
was the sentiment of their party, we quote 
his words upon the amendments ; 

“Such has been our course, after and in spite of 
the fact that these our kindred, in a common ances- 
try, a common heritage, and a common future, had 
joined at national conventions in the nomination of 
candidates and in the declaration of principles and 

urposes, which form an authentic acceptance of the 
results of the war, embodied in the last three amend- 
ments to the organic law of the Federal Union; and 
that they had by the suffrages of al! their voters at the 
last national election-completed the proof that now 
they only seek to share with us and to maintain the 
common rights of American local self-government in 
a fraternal union, under the old flag, with ‘ one Con- 
stitution and one destiny.’ There should-be no mis- 
understanding as to thie position of our Southern 
brethren, or of any portion of our fellow-citizens. 
The questions settled by the war are never to be re- 
opened. The adoption of the Thirteenth, Fourteerith, 
and Fifteenth amendments to the Federal] Constitu- 
tion closed one great era in our politica It marked 
the end forever of the system of human slavery, and 
of the etruggies that grew out of that system. These 
amendments have been conclusively adopted, and they 
have been accepted in good faith by all political or- 
ganizations and the people of all sections, They close 
the chapter; they are and must be final. All parties 
hereafter must accept and stand upon them; and 
henceforth our poljtics are to turn upon questions of 
the present and the future, not upon those of the set- 
tled and final past.” 


The Governor says that our Southern kin- 
dred, meaning the late Confederates, have 
accepted the amendments at National Con- 
ventions. The exact fact is that there havé 
been two National Conventions of his party 
since the war, in one of which it declared 
the amendments revolutionary, unconstitu- 
tional, and void; and in the other it accept- 
ed them in accepting the Cincinnati plat- 
form and the nomination of a Republican —a 
performancé Which was universally known 
to be a trick for success, and which had not 
the moral approval of the party. That the 
amendments have been accepted in good 
faith by all sections is an opinion of the 
Governor's which will not be shared. by 
those of his fellow-citizens who know some- 
thing of the actual situation in many parts 
of the Southern States. 

We repeat, however, that these are the 
views of a very intelligent Democrat, who 
naturally wishes that all Democrats shared 
them, and they are undoubtedly the views 
which should be universal and unquestion- 
able. But the extracts that we print else- 
where show that other Democrats are of 
another mind upon this subject, as the West- 
ern Conventions show that they are upon 
“hard money.” The truth seems to be that 
upon the finances both parties are divided, 
while upon the amendments the Republic- 


| ans are absolutely united and the Democrats 


are not, 


POSTAGE REFORM. 


THE reform in the manner of collecting 
the postage on newspapers and magazines, 
which came into operation on the Ist of 
January, is one of the most important, in a 
business point of view, which has ever been 
made by the American Post-office Depart- 
ment. Under the law passed at the last 
session of Congress, newspapers and period- 
icals are henceforth carried by weight, and 
the postage must be prepaid by the publish- 
er or news agent who sends them through 
the mail. Though this change will impose 
for a while some loss upon publishers, it will 
be a very great convenience to subscribers, 
who will not hereafter be troubled with the 
payment of small sums for postage ; nor will 
postmasters hereafter be troubled with a 
multitude of small accounts. 

The main advantage is, however, that 
henceforth all postal matter will be prepaid ; 
and the business of the Post-office Depart- 
ment will therefore be carried on on strict- 
ly business principles. This will undoubt- 
edly effect a great saving in its manage- 
ment—so great, indeed, that it is not too 
much to hope that after some years, and 
when the effect of the new. method is well 
ascertained, the postal rates even on letters 
may be lowered. Hitherto the unbusiness- 
like system of collecting postage on printed 
matter at the receiving offices has subjected 
the department to great losses. Now it will 
receive all its dues; and though the new 
rates are less than the old ones, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the receipts from 
printed matter will be much greater than 
ever before, while the convenience to the 
reading public is undoubted, and will be 
recognized every where, | 

Under its present vigorous and business- 


like management the Post-office Department 
is fast becoming a very perfectly managed 
machine. Its operations are constantly and 
necessarily more extended, and that in di- 
rections which increase the expense without 
increasing the revenues. Economy in all 
details and prepayment on all matter are 
the only means to enable the department to 
establish its affairs on a business basis, and 
the only way to make it soon a self-support- 
ing branch of the government service. 

Among recent improvements in postal ar- 
rangements, which show that the present 
Postmaster-General, Mr. JEWELL, is alive to 
the convenience and business interests of 
the public, may be mentioned the postul 
treaty with Canada, under which, after the 
Ist of February next, letters will pass un- 
der a three-cent stump to all parts of the 
Dontinion from any part of the United 
States. This is the tirst real step that has 
ever been taken toward making homogene- 
ous the interests of the two countries. 

Another is the agreement of the European 
Postal Conference, under which, after July 
l, letters may be sent from any part of the 
United States to any part of Europe except 
France for six cents. To this must be added 
the possibility of sending postal cards with- 
out extra payment to Switzerland. The 
Postmaster-General is now in hopes, we hear, 
also of providing a weekly slow mail to En- 
gland, in which letters may be sent for three 
cents from any part of the United States to 
any part of the British Islands. 

‘A recent arrangement, by which the gov- 

ernment sells postage-paid envelopes at a 
very low rate, is calculated to greatly in- 
crease the use of these instead of separate 
stamps, and thus to prevent the criminal 
washing of stamps, by which the govern- 
ment has annually lost a large sum. 

The Post-oftice is a means of dissemina- 
ting intelligence among the people. It is 
not carried on by the government as a 
source of revenue, and as it serves the lone- 
liest settlers on our far-away plains and 
mountains as well as the citizen of the most 
crowded town, it must perform a great deal 
of service at a loss. Every economy which 
can be practiced without injury to the serv- 
ice 18 important, because it makes the de- 
partment more surely self-supporting; and 
whenever the necessary service can be per- 
formed at a cheaper rate than now, the peo- 
ple may look for cheaper rates of postage 
both on their letters and reading matter. 


A DANGER TO BE AVOIDED. 

THERE is no more important measure be- 
fore Congress than that of which Senator 
Morton has charge—the change in the 
method of electing the President and Vice- 
President. Under existing circumstances, 
it is possibly a question of civil war; for, by 
the joint rule of Congress, if either branch 
persists in its refusal to receive the electoral! 
vote of a State, it must be rejected, and if 
enough are rejected to prevent a majority 
of the whole for either candidate, the elec- 
tion is thrown intothe House. Thus in 1-44 
New York -had thirty-six electoral votes, 
which were cast for POLK, and elected hii. 
Had they been given to CLay, he would 
have been elected. The majority claimed 
for PoLK in the State was six thousand, but 
fraud was generally suspected, and in man) 
cases proved. In Louisiana, at the same 
election, the Plaquemine frauds of Join 
SLIDELL gave the State to POLK by 970 ma- 


jority. But Congress did not raise any“ 


question, and the five votes of Louisiana 
and the thirty-six of New York were count- 
ed for PoLK. In 1876, however, the Senate 
will be Republican and the House Demo 
cratic. If the contest should be close, and 
the returns favor the election of a Repub- 
lican, the House could reject States enough 
on varions pretenses to draw the election 
into its own power, and make a Democrat 
President. 

This is a chance that involves too much 
peril to be tolerated. Every man who thinks 
of it for a moment will see all the risks, and 
they are risks that can very easily be avoid. 
ed. It is a question of method merely, and 
Mr. MorTon’s proposed amendment will at 
least avoid this difficulty. There are defects 
of detail, such as the two Presidential votes 
at large in the States, for which there seems 
to be no sufficient reason, It is a kind of 
premium, which is useless. The substance 
of Mr. MorTON’S plan, as reported last year, 
is the division of each State into as many 
districts as it has representatives, and the 
person having the highest number of votes 
in the district to receive its vote. The 
candidate who has the highest number of 
votes in the State is to have the two premi- 
um votes. Mr. Morron’s plan gives Con- 
gress power to establish tribunals to settle 
contested elections. This is a very simple 
plan, but does not provide for a really pop- 
ular election, since the majority of the dis- 
trict is to decide who shall have its vote 
Thus, if there were ten districts in a State, 
each with a thousand yotes, and nine of 
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them should give ten majority for A, and 
one of them five hundred majority for B, A 
would receive nine out of the ten electoral 
votes, besides the two State votes, while B 
would have the highest number of votes in 
the State. Thus a minority election would 
be possible, as under the present plan. 

Mr. Wricut, of Iowa, has an amendment 
pending providing for the direct election by 
the people, making the term of the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency six years, with 
ineligibility for re-election. Congress will 
hardly care to enter at this session upon the 
debate of a single term, but it should con- 
sider no duty more imperative than a pro- 
vision, such as Mr. Morton’s bill contem- 
plates, that Congress shall determine some 
reasonable method in which contests may 
be decided. Nothing could be worse than 
the existing plan;@nd it is monstrous that 
the peace of the country should be left to 
the mercy of so clumsy and foolish a device. 
It is only necessary to imagine the decision 
of a Presidential election depending upon 
the vote of Louisiana in her present situa- 
tion to see with what calamity the country 
would be immediately confronted. We trust 
that there will be no delay, and that Mr. 
MorToON Will urge his proposition vigorously. 


A WORD TO REPUBLICANS. 


WE trust that the President and the Re- 
publican members of Congress will not make 
the fatal mistake of supposing that the Re- 
publican party can be united or its prestige 
restored by any desperate domestic or for- 
eign policy. Undonbtedly the Democratic 
party will make the most of the unlawful 
conduct of KELLOGG in Louisiana, and the 
approval of it by the President and cabinet; 
but there is no intelligent Republican who 
doeg not see that the occasion has been fur- 
nislegto them by Republicans. Meanwhile 
there .s also no donbt that the White League 
is as hostile in spirit to the reconstructed 
Union as the old fire-eaters were, and that 
(;eneral SHERIDAN in describing anarchy 
dees truthfully describe the condition of 
many parts of the Southern States. 

But this does not justify a clearly uncon- 
stitutional action. It is the political dis- 
tinction of the race to which we belong to 
know that liberty is secure only under the 
forms of law, and that when the form is de- 
stroyed or disregarded, liberty itself issmor- 
tally wounded. If the Republican majority 
in Congress would rescue the imperiled as- 
cendency of the party, they can do it in no 
way so surely as by distinctly declaring their 
condemnation of every act that has not a 
clear constitutional sanction; and if the 
President, in the message which is. an- 
nounced as we go to press, does not show 
conclusively that the action in Louisiana 
was careful of every form of law, the exist- 
ence and future prospect of the Republican 
party depend upon the prompt repudiation 
of that action by a Republican Congress. 

It is because there is a generahand deep 
conviction, which we else where aime that 
a Democratic restoration-would be a gre{it 
national calamity—because there is a pro- 
found feeling that the political spirit of the 
dominant class in the Southern States is a 
dangerous and hateful spirit, and that it 
longs and prays for the success of the Dem- 
ocratic party, meaning to use that party 
now as it used it before the war—that in- 
telligent and patriotic men see with dismay 
that the Administration is alienating its 
own friends, and giving aid and comfort to 
itsenemies. Let Congress remember its im- 
mense responsibility, and promptly remove 
from the party the stain of a just imputa- 
tion of a disregard of the constitutional safe- 
vuards of liberty. 


MORE SIGNS. 

THOSE who are interested in studying the 
probable results of Democratic ascendency 
in this country will watch every sign with 
yreat attention. In Missouri a Democratic 
Senator is to be elected, and there are those 
who have seriously urged the return of Mr. 
Scuvurz, as if the fact that he is the ablest 
expounder of what a part or the Democrat- 
ic party professes to profess gave et the 
least chance of an election. Thosegwho 
suppose that in some inscrutable manner 
the Democratic party has become a party 
of reform and of patriotic administration 
may wisely consider these words from the 
Missouri Democrat: 


“Democracy In this State is at heart in favor of re- 
pudiation as well as reaction, and hates Scuurz the 
more bitterly becanse he not only opposes them, but 
will not stoop to any hiding of his convictions for the 
sake of any office To every sensible man of either 
party in this State the fact has been known for a long 
time that Senator Scucrz would have no more chance 
with a Democratic Legislature in Missouri than Jerr 
Davis would have with a Republican Legislature in 
Maeeachnuesectts. One thing the election will demon- 


etrate, whatever elae happens, namely, that Democra- 
cv in thie State, when it feels strong enough to show 
its real character, is a# irreconcilably hostile to all 
that moderate Independent reform element which in 
other States it tries to cajole as it is to Republicanism 
of the most unlovely type. 


Senator Scucrz denounces | 


men like Kritose. Bat Ketioce himself could be 
elected by Democrats of Missouri more easily than 
Scouvez.” 

As the commander-in-chief of the White 
League in Louisiana says that its object is 
self-defense, defense against the aggressive 
and sanguinary colored people, another sign 
of the reviving, spirit of the Democratic 
party may be seen in this extract from the 
Logan Sentinel in Kentucky. It is an un- 
important paper, but.the Democratic senti- 
ment of the cross-roads in Kentucky is much 
better worth studying than that of the Man- 
hattan Club in New York as a controlling 
influence upon party action: 

“ We will havea National Convention of all the States 
to revise and amend, the Constitution of the United 
States, and there wilt be no niggers in that Conven- 
tion. The Constitution as revised will be the Consti- 
tution as it was in 1860, except in the matter of slavery. 
State laws and State constitutions will be made to 
conform to the reformed Constitution; 80 will the 
Federal laws. We will have the niggers free, as they 
are, but no more. This will leave them on the footing 
of unnaturalized foreigners, and of 10thers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters. This More than 
that they have no right to, @d more than that they 


never will get from us, That is whgt-we propose to 
do with the niggers.” 


Meanwhile the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
one of the most devoted Democratic papers, 
says that upon a careful study of the party 
since the election it concludes that the 
Democratic want is a want of brains. It 
sees reaction every where, and not the 
promise of reform. Mr. Eaton has been 
elected Senator in Connecticut; Messrs. 
VOORHEES and JERRY BLACK are the prom- 
inent Senatorial candidates in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania; in Missouri Mr. ScuHuRz is 
thrown aside for candidates whose claim is 
that they were uncompromising rebels, not 
that they are faithful patriots; and FrErR- 
NANDO Woop is the probable Speaker of the 
Democratic House, Did the honest and 
disgusted Republicans who, hating BUTLER 
and Butlerism, voted the Democratic ticket, 
think that @ reformed, economical, intelli- 
gent, and honorable administration ot the 
government lay in that direction ? 
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LOUISIANA. 
GENERAL SHERIDAN’S REPORT. 
Head-Qcvarters Divist4y ov tHe Missovel, 
To Hon, W. W. Belknap, Serretary of War, Washington: 

I nave the honor to submit the following brief re- 
port of affaire as they occurred here in the organiza- 
tion of the State Levislature of January 4, 1S75. [was 
not in command of this military department until nine 
o'clock at night on the 4th inst., but I fully indorse 
and am willing to be held responsible for acts of the 
military as conservators of the public peace upon that 
day. During the few days in which I was in the city 
prior to the 4th of January the general topic of con- 
versation waa the scenes of bloodshed that were liable 
to occur on that day, and I repeatedly heard threata of 
assassipating the Governor, and regrets expressed that 
he was not killed on the 14th of September last; also 
threats of the assassination of Republican members of 
the House, in order to secure the election of a Demo- 
cratic Speaker. I aleo know of the kidnaping by the 
banditti of Mr, Covet, one of the members elect of the 
Legislature. 

In order to preserve peace, and to make the State- 
house safe for the peaceable assembling of the Legis- 
lature, General Emory, upon the requisition of the 
Governor, stationed troops in the vicinity of the build- 
ing. Owing to these precautions the Legislature as- 
seembled in the State-house without any disturbance 
of the peace. At 12 o'clock Vicersa, the 
Clerk of the last House a@epresentatives, proceeded 
to call the roll, as according to law he was empowered 
todo. One hundred and two legally returned mem- 
bers answered to their names, Of this number fifty- 
two were Republicare and fifty Democrats. Before 
entering the house Mr. L. A. Wirz had been selected 
in cancus as the Democratic nominee for Speaker, and 
Miouwarr Hans the Republican nominee, 

Mr. Vierrs had not finished announcing the result 
when one of the members, Mr. Bittien, of Lafourche, 
nominated Mr. L. A. Wintz for temporary Speaker. 
Mr. Vicexs promptly declared the motion out of order 
at that time, when some one put the question, and 
amidat cheers on the Democratic side of the House, Mr. 
Wittz dashed on to the rostrum, pushed aside Mr. 
Vierrs, seized the Speaker's chair and gavel, and de- 
clared himself Speaker. A protest against this arbi- 
trary and unlawful proceeding was promptly made by 
members of the majority, but Mr. Wirz paid no at- 
tention to these protests, and on motion from some 
one on the Democratic side of the House, it was de- 
clared that one TRezevanT was nominated and elected 
Clerk of the Honse. Mr. Trezevant at once sprang 
forward and occupied the Clerk's chair amidst the wild- 
est confusion over the whole house. 

Mr. Witz then again, on another nomination 
from the Democratic side of the House, declared one 
Foon elected Sergeant-at-Arma, and ordered a certain 
number of aseistants to be appointed. Instantly a 
large nomber of men throughout the hall, who had 
been admitted on various pretexts, such as reporters 
and members’ friends and spectators, turned down the 
lapels ot their coats, apon which were pinned blue 
ribbon badges, on which were printed in gold letters 
the words ‘‘ Assistant Sergeant-at-Arma,” and the As- 
sembly wae in the possession of the minority, and the 
White Leagne of Louisiana had made good its threat 
of seizing the House, many of the assistant Sergeants 
at-Arme being well known as captains of White League 
companies in this city. 

Notwithstanding the suddenness of this movement, 
the leading Republican members had not failed to pro- 
test again and again against this revolutionary action 
of the minority, but all to no purpose, and many of the 
Republicans rose and left the Hlouse in a body, togeth- 
er with the clerk, Mr. Viernes, who carried with him 
the original roll of the House as returned by the Sec- 
retary of State. The excitement was now very great, 
and the acting Speaker directed the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to prevent the egress or jngres« of members or others, 
and several exciting scuffies, in which Knives and pis- 
tols were drawn, took place, and for a few moments it 
seemed as if bloodshed would ensue. 

At thie juncture Mr. Derre, a Democratic member 
from Orieanus Pari«h, moved that the military power 


of the general government be invoked to preserve the 
peace, and that a committee be appointed to wait on 
General De Tronrianp, the commanding pfficer of the 
United States troops stationed at the Stafe-house, and 
request his assistance in clearing the lobby. The mo- 
tion was adopted. A committee of five, of which Mr. 
Dupre was made chairman, was sent to wait upon 
General Dr Trosatann, and soon returned with that 
officer, who was accompanied by two of his.staff offi- 
cera, 

As General Ds Trosrtanpr walked down to the Speak- 
er's desk, loud applause burst from the Democratic side 
of the House. General De Trowrtanp asked the act- 
ing Speaker if it was not possible for him to preserve 
order without appealing to him to preserve order as a 
United States army officer. Mr. Witrz said it was not, 
whereupon the general proceeded to the lobby, and, ad- 
dressing a few words to the excited crowd, peace was 
at once restored, On motion of Mr. Durne, Mr. 
then, in the name of the General Assembly of the State 
of Louisiana, thanked General De Tronetanp for his 
interference in behalf of law and order, and the gen- 
eral withdrew. 

The Republicane had now generally withdrawn from 
the hall, and united in signing a petition to the Gov- 
ernor, stating their grievances and asking his aid, which 
petition, signed by fifty-two legally returned members 
of the House, is in my possession, 

Immediately subsequent to the action of Mr. Wrurz 
in ejecting the Clerk of the old House, Mr. Bin.ien 
moved that two gentlemen from the parish of De Soto, 
one from Winn, one from Bienville, and one from 
Iberia, who had not been returned by the Returning 
Board, be sworn in as members, and they were ac- 
tordingly sworn in by Mr. Wa.1z, and took their seate 
on the floor as members of the House. A motion was 
now made that the House proceed with its permanent 
organization, and accordingly the rell was called by 
Mr. Trezevant, the acting Clerk, and Witrz was de- 
clared Speaker and Trezevanrt Clerk of the House. 

Acting on the protest made by the majority of the 
House, the Governor now requested the commanding 
general of the‘lepartment to aid him in restoring or- 
der, and enable the legally returned members of the 
House to proceed with its organization according to 
law. This request was reasonable, and in accordance 
with law. Remembering vividly the terrible masaa- 


_cres that took place in this city on the assembling of 


the Constitutional Convention in 1866, at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, and believing that the lives of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature were, or would be, endangered 
in case an organization under the law was attempted, 
the poase was furnished, with the request that care 
should be taken that no member of the Legislature 
returned by the Returning Board should be ejected 
from the door. 

This military posse performed its duty under direc- 
tions from the Governor of the State, and removed 
from the floor of the House those persons who had 
been illegally seated, and who had no legal right to 
be there; whereupon the Democrats rose and left the 
House, and the remaining members proceeded to ef- 
fect an organization under the State laws. 

In all this turmoil, in which bloodshed was immi- 
nent, the military posse behaved with great disxcre- 
tion. When Mr. Wrirz, the usurping Speaker of the 
House, called for troopa to prevent bloodshed, they 
were given him; when the Governor of the State call- 
ed for a posse for the same purpose and to enforce the 
law, it was furnished also. Had this not been done, 
it is my frm belief that scenes of bloodshed would 
ensued. (Signed) P. H. Suenrpan, 

Lieutenant-General. 


— 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. WriuiaM A. Hovey, who for several years 
past has been the principal editor of that able 
and popular journal, the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin, has been engaged by the publishers of the 
Boston Transcript to till the vacancy in the staff 
of that paper occasioned by the recent death of 
Mr. Daniet N. Haskent. Mr. Hover is well 
qualitied for the duties of his new position. He 
is a gentleman of high literary culture, an ele- 
gant and ready writer, and his management of 
the Commercial Bulletin has shown that he knows 
how to “run a newspaper’’—a combination of 
qualities quite rare even in the professional 
runks of journalism. We congratulate the Trans- 
crit on having secured the services of an edit- 
or so well qualified to maintain the high reputa- 
tiom it achieved at the very outset of its long 
and popular career, 

—Miss ADELAIDE recently returned 


from an operatic tour in the West which was so 


successful that she will probably repeat it later 
in the winter. Wherever she appeared the houses 
were filled to overflowing, and in many instances 
crowds were turned away from the duors, unable 
even to find standing-room. 

—Of Mrs. Roussy, the beautiful, cultured, and 
gifted English actress who recently made her 
début in New York at the Lyceum Theatre, the 
genial and appreciative critic of the Tribune 
says: *“*Now and then amidst many mechani- 
cians a player arises whose quality, shining 
through all the routine method, gives it a soul 
of grace aad sympathy. Mrs. Roussy is one of 
these; and as such she will win affectionate in- 
terest wherever she goes, without any where, 
probably, creating the disturbance of astonish- 
ment. Itis not a comet that whirls into our 
-\ies, but it is the sweetest of evening stars.’’ 
Vr. Winter's judgment is rarely at 
fault. On her first appearance, in Tom Tay- 
LoR’s play, ’ 7witt Are and Crown, Mra. Rovussy 
was called before the curtain six times by hearty 
and appreciative applause. 

—Archbishop atunne is said to have sub- 
mitted to the Pope ascheme respecting the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic Church in England 
in its eventual struggle with the government. 

—Colonel FoRney has been to call on and 
lunch with the favorite Roman Catholic orator 
of London, Monsignor Caren, who lives in a 
beautiful mansion at Kensington, formerly own- 
ed by Mr. (Lord Dundreary) Sormern. It has 
the air of a comfortable student's retreat. Mon- 
signor CAPEL is young, evidently not yet forty, 
of fine presence, handsome face and features, 
erect, tall, and stout. He soon put Colonel F. 
at ease, and talked on various topics with the 
utmost familiarity and freedom. 

—Sir Baker had the usual experience 
of Europeans in dealing with Oriental rulers. 
Employed by the Khedive of Egypt to command 
an expedition to Central Africa, ostensibly for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, he was thwarted 
by the intrigues of the slave-dealers, apparently 
with the connivance of the Eyyptian yovern- 
ment, and the expedition had no other result 
than the annexation of Central Africa to Egypt. 
The slave-trade was left in quite as flourishing 
a conditio before. In reply to ce®tain news- 
paper comments on this unfortunate fiesne, Sit 


SAMUEL writes: “‘ Whatever doubts may exist 
in the minds of the public concerning the Khe- 
dive’s real object in annexing Central Africa, I 
trust the world will give me credit for having 
followed out one, and only one, idea.. This was 
the suppression of the slave-trade. It was my 
determined hostility to this abominable traffic 
that caused all difficulties and opposition. Had 
I simply closed my eyes to the acts of the trad- 
ers, they would have given me every ass stance. 
I preferred their enmity to their friends iip, as 
the latter would have been the worst compli- 
ment to myself.” Sir Samve.’s course in this 
matter is amply vindicated In his interesting 
narrative of the expedition, recently published 
by Hanper & Brotruers, under the title of Js- 
mairdia, 

—It is understood that after his retirement 
from the Senate Mr. Scuurz will devote him- 
self to the writing of a political history of the 
United States, and for that purpose may spend 
one or two summers near New York, where he 
can have quick access to our large libraries. 
Ile has studied the subject for many Spe 80 
much so as to have led Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS to say of him, some years ago, that the 
man who best understood the political history 
of America was a German; while he has the 
scholarly acquirement and writing skill and 
mental Impartiality necessary to do justice to 
the theme. 

—Mr, Nast has done a large and noble thing 
in presenting to the Independent Hose Company 
of Morristown, New Jersey, one of his “ flaming”’ 
cartoons, representing himself in.the dress of a 
fireman belonging to another company (with 
which other company he “ proceeds’’), looking 
with curiosity at the name “ Independent Hose” 
inseribed on a fire-hat, which is placed on top of 
a hydrant and surmounted with an eagle. All 
Morristown is in a rave about it, and they talk 
of the artist for Governor, and that sort of thing, 

— Mr. SOTHERN recently officiated at the bene- 
fit of a stage-managerin Birmingham, England, 
and ina little speech on the occasion said; ** He 
and [ attacked the dramatic profession on the 
same night, some twenty years since, he as a 
prompter, | as the Ghost in Hamlet. He was 
then the very worst prompter Lever saw. After 
the performance, he gently and most kindly in- 
timated to me that 1 was the most fearful actor 
he ever witnessed.” 

—Dr. Henry C. Porter, of this eity,and Dr. 
Iiuntineton, of Worcester, Massachusetts, hav- 
ing each declined the episcopate of lowa, the 
name of Dr. Seymour, of Dubuque, Lowa, is 
mentjoned as a prominent candidate. The tinan- 
cial “eall” to the see is not very large, the bish- 
op’s salary having been “put”? at 22500. The 
Chicago Tribune is shockingly accurate in say- 
ing, “* Bishops no longer wear leathern girdlés, 
feed on locusts and wild honey, and ery out in 
the wilderness, for the way was long ago cleared, 
and those who now travel it Ought not to be re- 
duced to the necessities of the birds of the air 
and the foxes of the field.” The lowa bishopric 
is the poorest paid in the Episcopal Church. 
The Bishop of New York is compelled to wan- 
der over his agreeable wilderness ata salary of 
$11,000 and a good abode in Twenty-second 
Street. Yet even that is a small sum, consider- 
ing the demands constantly made on his charity 
and hospitality. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coxyoress re-assembled after the holiday recess on 
the Sth inst. Moet of the time was taken up during 
the week in the discussion of the Louisiana difficulty. 
Under this head Senator Thurman, on the 5th, intro- 
duced a resolution inquiring of the President if there 
had been military intervention and tnterference with 
the State Legislature, and if so, by what authority. 
In the House, on the 6th, Mr. Hale gave notice that 
on the 11th he would introdace a resolution instruct- 
ing the Judiciary Committee to prepare a bill for a 
new election in Louisiana. Mr. Cox, in turn, gave no- 
tice that he would introduce a bill for the withdrawal 
of the military from that State. On the Tth, Mr. White, 
of Alabama, offered a resolution in the House, thanking 
the President for his action in the matter, and pledging 
to sustain his efforts. The resolution was not received. 
On the Sth the Senate adopted the followifig resolu- 
tion: “That the President of the United States is 
hereby requested to inform the Senate, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests, whether any portion 
of the army of the United States, or any officer or of- 
ficera, soldier or soldiers, of sucli army, did in any 
manner interfere or intermeddle with, control or seck 
to control, the organization of the General Assembly 
of the State of Louisiana, or either of the branches 
thereof, on the 4th inst.; and especially whether an 
such person or persons claiming seats in either em 
of said Legislature have been deprived thereof or pre- 
vented from taking the same by any such military 
force, officer, or soldier; and if such has been the 
case, then that the President inform the Senate under 
what circumstances and by what autherity such mili- 
tary mntervention and interference have taken place, 
and whether he has any information in regarato the 
existence in the State of Louisiana of an armed é6rgan- 
ization hostile to the goverument of the State, and 
intent upon overturning such State government by 
force.” r. Butler, on the 8th, introdrced a bill pro- 
viding for a new election in Louisiana, to be held in 
May next.—The House, on the 7th Wmsc, passed the 
Sherman Finance Bill for the resumpticn of specie 
payments, by a vote of 136 to 99. The majority was 
composed of 135 Republicans and 1 L:vera'; the mi- 
nority of 71 Democrats, 24 Republicans and 3 Liber- 
als. — The Naval Appropriation Bill, amcunting to 
$16,000,000, was odased by the Senate on th. 4h. 

The navigation of the Hudson River bel eon this 
city and Newburgh closed on the 4th inst. : 

he New York State Legislature organizec on the 
Sth inet. Lieutenant-Governor Dorsbeimer p csided 
in the Senate, and Hon. Jeremiah Mayuire was ccesen 
Speaker of the House. 

The Democrats of New Hampshire have nomin: ‘ed 
Hiram R. Roberts for Governor, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A. the great European powers have authorized 
their representatives at Madrid to enter into semi-ot- 
ficial relations with the government of King Alfonse, 
The Pope has sent his benediction to the ex-Queen 
Isabelia and her son. 

Sefier Castelar has resigned the Presidency of the 
Spanieh Commission to the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the’ Chancellorship of Public Lustruc- 
tion, and his university professorship, 

President M‘*Mahon. in a message to the French As- 
sembly on the 6th inst., urged the passage of the sec- 
ond Chamber and conetitutional bille, and asked the 
Chamber to decide upon a definite government to suc- 
ceed the Septennate. The Assembly refused to con- 
sider the bill to create.a second Chamber before the 
constitational bills. The ministry thereupon resign- 
ed, but the President refused to accept the resignations 
until he could form cnbinet out of Lue wew uiiyority 
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{This Story was commenced in Harrrr’s WEEKLY 
dated October 10, 1574.) 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “Tur Wowas Wuarre,” * ARMADALE,” 


“Man anp Wier,” Tur Moonstone,” pre, 


Part Il.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE INDICTMENT OF MRS. BEAULY. 


I STARTED to my feet, and looked at Miserri- 
mus Dexter. I was too much agitated to be 
able to speak to him. 

My utmost expectations had not prepared me 
for the tone of absolute conviction in which he 
had spoken. Atthe best, I had anticipated that 
he might, by the barest chance, agree with me 
in suspecting Mrs. Beauly. And now his own 
lips had said it without hesitation or reserve! 
‘* There isn’t the shadow ofa doubt: Mrs. Beau- 
ly poisoned 

**Sit down,” he said, quietly. ‘* There's noth- 
ing to be afraid of. Nobody can hear us in this 
room.” 

I sat down again, and recovered myself a little. 

** Have vou never told any one else what you 
have just told me?” was the first question that I 
put to him. 

** Never. No one else suspected her.” 

** Not even the lawyers ?” 
**Not even the lawyers. 
evidence against Mrs, Beauly. 

but moral certainty.” 

** Surely vou might have found the evidence, 
if you had tried ?” 

He laughed at the idea, 

**Look at me!” he 


There is no legal 
There is nothing 
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morning of the day when Mrs. Eustace Macallan 
died poisoned? And where was she during the 
dark hours of the night? I can tell you where 
she was not: she was not in her own room.” 

** Not in her own room 7” I repeated. ** Are 
you really sure of that 7° 

**L am sure of every thing that I say, when I 
am speaking of Mrs. Beauly. Mind that: and 
now listen! This is a drama; and I excel in 
dramatic narrative. You shall judge for vour 
self. Date, the twentieth of October. Scene, 
The Corridor, called The Guests’ Corridor, at 
Gleninch. On one side, a row of windows look- 
ing out into the garden. On the other, a row 
of four bedrooms, with dressing-rooms attached. 
First bedroom (beginning from the staircase), 
occupied by Mrs. Beauly. Second bedroom, 
empty. ‘Third bedroom, occupied by Miserrimus 
Dexter. Fourth bedroom, empty. So much for 
the Scene! ‘The time comes next—the time is 
eleven at night. Dexter discovered in his bed- 
room, reading. Enter to him Kustace Macallan, 
Kustace speaks: * My dear fellow, be partjcular- 
ly careful not to make any noise; don't bowl your 
chair up and down the corridor to-night.’ Dex- 
ter inquires, ‘Why? Eustace answers: * Mrs. 
Beauly has been dining with some friends in bd- 
inburgh, and has come back terribly fatigued : 
she has gone up to her room to rest.’ Dexter 
makes another inquiry (satirical inquiry, this 
time): ‘*‘ low does she look when she is terribly 
fatigued? As beautiful as ever?’ Answer: ‘I 
don't know; I have not seen her; she slipped 
up stairs without speaking to any body.’ ‘Third 
inquiry by Dexter (logical inquiry, on this occa- 
sion): ‘Ifshe spoke to nobody, how do you know 
she is fatigued?’ Eustace hands me a morsel of 
paper, and answers: ‘ Don't be a fool. 1 found 
this on the hall table. Remember what I have 
told you about keeping quiet. Good-night.’ Eus- 
tace retires. Dexter looks at the paper and reads 
these lines in pencil: ‘Just returned. Please 
forgive me for going to bed without saying good- 
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night. I have overexerted myself; I am dread- 
fully fatigued. [Signed !-IHelena.’ Dexter is by 
mitare suspicious; Dexter suspects Mrs. Beauly, 
Never mind his reasons: there is no time to en- 
ter into his reasons now. He pnts the case to 
himself thus: *.\ weary woman would never have 
given herself the trouble to write this. She would 
have found it much less fatiguing to knock at the 
drawing-room door as she passed, and to make 
her apologies by word of mouth. | L see something 
here out of the ordinary way; I shall make a 
night of it in my chair.’ Dexter 
proceeds to make a night of it. He opens his 
door, wheels himself softly into the corridor, locks 
the doors of the two empty bedrooms, and returns 
(with the keys in his pocket) to his own room. 
‘ Now,’ says D. to himself, ‘if I hear a door soft- 
ly opened in this part of the house, I shall know 
for certain it is Mrs. Beauly’s door.” Upon that 
he closes his own door, leaving the tiniest little 
chink to look through, puts out bis light, and 
waits and watches at his tiny little chink like a 
cat at a monse-hole. The corridor is the only 
place he wants to see, and a lamp burns there 
all night. ‘Twelve o'clock strikes; he hears the 
doers below bolted and locked, and nothing hap- 
pens. Half past twelve—and nothing still. The 
house is as silent asthe grave. One o clock, two 
o clock—same silence. Half past two—and some- 
thing happens at last. Dexter hears 
close by, in the corridor. It is the sound of a 
handle turning very softly ina door—in the only 
door that.can be opened, the door of Mrs. Bean- 
ly's room, Dexter drops noiselessly from his 
chair on to his hands, lies flat on the floor at his 
chink, and listens. He hears the handle closed 
again; he sees a dark object flit by him; he pops 
his head out-of his door, down on the fleor, where 
nobody would think of looking for him... And 
what does he see? Mrs. Beauly! ‘There she 
goes, with the long brown cloak over her shoul- 
ders which she wears when she is driving, float 
ing behind her. In a moment more she disap- 
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pears, past the fourth bedroom, and turns, at a 
right angle. into a second corridor, called The 
South Corridor. What rooms are in The South 
(Corridor? ‘There are three rooms. First room, 
the little study, mentioned in the nurse's evidence, 
Second room, Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s bed-cham- 
ber. ‘Third room, her husbapd's bed-chamber. 
What does Mrs, Beauly (supposed to be worn 
out by fixtigue) want in that part of the house at 
half past two in the morning? Dexter decides 
on running his risk of being seen, and sets forth 
on a vovage of discovery. Do you know how 
he gets from place to place without his chair? 
Have you seen the poor deformed creature hop 
on his hands? Shall he show you how he does 
it, befove he goes on with his story ?” 

I hastened to stop the proposed exhibition. 

‘*T sew you hop last night,” I said. ‘*Go 
on! pray go on with your story!” 

‘* qo vou like my dramatic style of narra- 
tive he asked. ‘* Am I interesting ?” 

** Indescfibably interesting, Mr. Dexter. 
eager to hear more.- 

Hle smiled in high.approval of his own abilities. 

‘*l am equally good at the antobiographical 
stvle,” he said. ‘Shall we try that next, br 
way of variety ?” 

*\ Any thing vou like,” 1 cried, losing all pa- 
tienee with him, **if vou will only go on!” 

‘*Part Two; Autobiographical Style,” he an- 
nounced, with a wave of his hand, exh hopped 
along The Guests’ Corridor, and:tarned into The 
South Corridor. I stopped at the little study. 
Door open ; nobody there. I crossed the study 
to the second door, communicating with Mrs. 
Macallan’s bed-chamber. Locked! I looked 
through the key-hole. Was there something 
hanging over it, on the other side? * I can’t say— 
I only know there was nothimg,to be seen, but 
blawk-darkness. I listened. Nothing to be 
heard, Same blank darkness, same absolute si- 
lence, inside the locked second door of Mrs. 
Eustace’s room, opening on the corridor, I went 
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said. ‘* Hlow is a man 
to hunt up evidence who 
is tied to this chair? 
Besides, there were oth- 
er difticulties in my way, 
I am not generally in 
the habit of needlessly 
betraying myself—I am 
a Cautious man, though 
you may not have no- 
ticed it. But my im- 
measurable hatred of 
Mrs. Beauly was not to 
be concealed. If eyes 
can tell secrets, she must 
have discovered, in my 
eyes, that I hungered 
and thirsted to see her 
in the hangman's hands, 
From first to last, I tell 
you, Mrs. Borgia-Beauly 
was on her guard against 
me. (an I describe her 
cunning? <All my re- 
sources of language are 
not equal to the task, 
Take the degrees of 
comparison tu pive you 
a faint idea of it. Lam 
positively cunning; the 
devil is comparatively 
eunning: Mrs. Beauly 
is superlatively cunning. 
No! no! If she is ever 
discovered, at this dis- 
tance of time, it will not 
be done by a nian; it 
will be done by an wome- 
an—a woman whom she 
doesn't stisp ‘ct, a wom- 
an who can watch her 
with the patience of a 
tigress in a state of star- 
vation—" 

‘*Say, a woman like 
Me!" I broke out. ‘‘I 
am ready to try.” 

His eyes glittered ; his 
teeth showed themselves 
viciously under his mus- 
tache; he drummed 
fiercely with both hands 
on the arms of his chair. 

** Do you really mean 
it?’ he asked. 

‘** Put me in your po- 
sition,” I answered— 
“enlighten with 
your moral certainty (as 
you call it)—-and you 
shall see!” 

**T'll do it!” he said. 
**’Tell me one thing first. 
Ilow did’ an outside 
stranger, like you, come 
to suspect her?” 

I set before him, to 
the best of my ability, 
the various elements of 
suspicion which I had 
collected from the evi- 
dence at the Trial; and 
I laid especial stress on 
the fact (sworn to by the 
nurse) that Mrs. Beauly 
was missing exactly at 
the time when Christina 
Ormsay had left Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan alone 
in her room. 

“You have hit it!” 
cried Miserrimus Dex- 


ter. ee You are a won- 
derful woman’ What 
was she doing on the 


HEAVEN OF HIS OWN MAKING.” 


“HIS DEFORMED BODY POISED ON THE OVERTHROWN CHAIR, HIS FACE LIFTED IN RAPTURE TO SOME FANTASTIC 


| worst possible opinion of 

Mrs. Beauly—I should 
not have been in the least 
surprised if I had caught 
her in Eustace’s room. 
I looked through the 
key-hole. In this case 
the key was out of it, 
or was turned the right 
way for me, I don't know 
which. Eustace’s bed 
was opposite the door. 
No discovery. I could 
see him, all by himself, 
innocently asleep. I re- 
flected a little. The 
back staircase was at the 
end of the corridor, be- 
yond me. I slid down 
the stairs, and looked 
about me on the lower 
floor, by the light of the 
night-lamp. Doors all 
fast locked, and keys 
outside, so that 1 could 
try them myself. House 
door barred and bolted. 
Door leading into the 
servants’ offices barred 
and bolted. I got back 
into my own room, and 
thought it out quietly. 
Whére c@tld she be? 
Certainly in the house, 
somewhere. Where? I 
had made sure of the 
other rooms; the field 
of search was exhaust- 
ed. She couk! only be 
in Mrs. Macallan’'s room 
—the one room which 
had baffled my investi- 
gations; the only room 
which had not lent itself 
to examination. Add to 
this, that the key of the 
door in the study, com- 
municating with Mrs. 
Macallan’s room, was 
stated in the nurse's ev- 
idence to be missing; 
and don't forget that the 
dearest object of, Mrs. 
Beauly’s life (on the 
showing of her own Jet- 
ter, read at the Trial) 
was to be Eustace Mac- 
allan’s happy wife. Put 
these thimgs together in 
your own mind, and you 
will know what my 
thoughts were, as I sat 
waiting for events in my 
chair, without my tell- 
yig you. ‘Toward four 
o'clock, strong as I am, 
fatigue got the better of 
me. I fell asleep. Not 
for long. I woke with a 
start and looked at my 
watch. ‘Twenty-five min- 
utes past four. Ilad she 
got back to her room 
while | was asleep? I 
hopped to her door and 
listened. Not a sound, 
I softly opened the door, 
The room wasempty. [| 
went back again to my 
own room to wait and 
watch. Itwas hard work 
to keep my eyes open. 
I drew up the window to 
let the cool refresh 


on to her husband's bed- 

chamber. I had the 
Papel 
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me: I fonght hard with exhausted nature, and 
exhausted nature won, I fellasleepagain. ‘This 
time it was eight in the morning when I woke. I 
have googlish ears, as vou may have noticed, I 
heard womens voices talking under my open win- 
dow. Ipeeped out. Mrs. Beauly and her maid, 
in close «onfabulation! Mrs. Beauly and her 
maid, looking guiltily about them to make sure 
that they.were neither seen nor heard! * Take 
care, ma’am,’ I heard the maid sav; * that horrid 
deformed monster is as sly as a fox. Mind he 
doesn t discover vou.’ Mrs. Beauly anstvered, 
‘You go first, and look ont in front; I will fol- 
low you, and make sure there is nobody behind 
us.” With that they disappeared round the cor- 
ner of the house, — In five minutes more I heard 
the door of Mrs. Beauly’s room softly opened 
and closed again. ‘Three hours later, the nurse 
met her in the corridor, imnocently on her gvay 
to make inquiries at Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s 
door, What do you think of these circum- 
stances? What do-you think of Mrs. Beauly 
and her maid having something to say to each 
other which. *“* didn’t dare say in the house— 
for fear of my being behind some door listening 
to them? What do vou think of these discov- 
eries of mine being made on the very morning 
when Mrs. Kustace was taken iil—on the very 
day when she died by a poisoner’s hand? Do 
vou see your way to the guilty person? And 
has mad Miserrimnus Dexter been of some as- 
sistance to vou, so far?” 

I was too violently excited to answer lim. 
The way to the vindication of my husband’s in- 
nocence Wiis opened to me at last’ 

**Where is she?’ I eried. ‘* And where is 
that seryant who Is in her confidence 7° 

“Teanttell you,” hesaid. ** dont know.” 

“Where can 1 inquire? Can you tell me 
that?” 

Ile considered a ttle. 

“There is one man who must know where 
she is—or. whw could find it out for you,” he 
said. 

Who is he? 

Ite is a friend of s, 
David.” 

“IT know him! Iam going to dine with him 
next week. He has asked you to dine too.” 

Miserrimns Dexter laughed contemptuously, 

** Major Fitz-David may do very well for the 
ludies,” he said. ‘**’Phe ladies can treat him as 
a species of elderly human lap-dog. I dont 
dine with lap-dogs; I have said, No. You go. 
lle, or sume of his ladies, may be of nse to you. 
Who are the guests? Did he tell you?” 

‘There was a French lady whose name I for- 
get,” said, and Lady Clarinda—” 

That willdo! She isa friend of Mrs. Beau- 
ly's. She is sure to know where Mrs. Beauly is. 
4‘ome to me the moment you fave got vour in- 
formation. Find out if the maid is with her: 
she is the easiest to deal with of the two.) Only 
make the maid open her lips, and we have got 
Mrs. Beauly. “We crush her,” he cried, bring- 
tug his hand down like lightning on the last lan- 
grid fly of the semson, crawling over the arm of 
his chair—** we erush her as [ this fly. 
Stop! <A qnestion—a most Important question 
Ilave you got ahy 


What is his name 
Major Fitz- 


in dealing with the maod. 
money 7” 

** Plenty of money. 

He snapped his fingers joyously. 

maid is ours!” he cried. ‘** It's a mat- 
ter of pounds, shillings, and pence with the maid. 
Wait! Another question. About your name. 
If you approach Mrs. Beauly in your own char- 
acter as Eustace’s wife, vou approach her as the 
woman who has taken her place—vou make a 
mortal enemy of her at starting. Beware of 
that!” 

My jealousy of Mrs. Beauly, smouldering in 
me all through the interview, burst anto flame at 
those words. could resist it no longer——-I was 
obliged to ask hint if my husband had ever loved 
her. 
‘Tell me the truth,” I said. ‘* Did Eustace 
realy 

He burst out laughing maliciously, he pene- 

Arated my jealousy, and guessed my question al- 
most before it had passed my lipos. 
_ * Yes.” he said, ‘* Eustace did really love her, 
and no mistake about it. Shé had every rea- 
son to believe (before the Trial) that the wife's 
death would put her in the wife's place. But 
the Trial made another man of Kustace. Mrs. 
Beanly had beer a witness of the public degra- 
dation of hin, That was enough to prevent his 
marrying Mrs. Beauly. He broke off with her 
at once and forever—for the same reason pre- 
cisely which’ has led him’ to separate himself 
from you. Existence with a woman who knew 
that he had been tried for his life as«a murderer 
Was an existence that he was not hero enough to 
face. Youwanted thetruth. ‘Thereitis! You 
have need to be cautious of Mrs. Beauly—you 
have no need to be jealous of her. Take the 
safe course. Arrange with the major, when 
you meet Lady Clarinda at his dinner, that you 
meet her under an assumed name.” 

‘*] caw go to the dinner,” I said, *‘ under the 


name in which Eustace married me. I can go 
as Mrs. Woodville.’ 
The very thing!” he exclaimed. ‘* What 


would I not give to be present when Lady Cla- 
rinda introduces you to Mrs. Beauly! Think of 
the situation. A woman with a hideous secret 
hidden in her inmost soul: and another woman 
who knows of it—another woman who is bent, 
by fair means or foul, on dragging that secret 
into the light of day. What a struggle! What 
# plot for a novel! I am in a fever when I 
think of it. 1 am beside myself when I look 
into the future, and see Mrs. Borgia- Beauly 
brought to her knees at last. Don't be alarm- 
ed!” he cried, witli the wild light flashing once 
more in his eyes. ** My brains are beginning to 
boil again in my head. I must take refore in 
physical exercise. I mnst blow off the steam, 


or IT shall explode in qey pink jacket on the | 


spot!” 

The old madness seized on him again. I 
made for the door, to secure my retreat in case 
of necessity, and then ventured to look round at 
him. 

He was off on his furious wheels—half man, 
half chair—fiving like a whirlwind to the other 
end of the room. Even this exercise was not 
violent enough for him in hi¥ present mood. In 
an instant he was down on the floor, poised on 
his hands; and looking in the distance like a 
monstrous frog. Hopping down the room, he 
overthrew, one after another, all the smaller and 
lighter chairs as he passedthem. Arrived at the 
end, he turned. surveved the prostrate chairs, en- 
couraged himself with a seream of triumph, and 
leaped rapidly over chair after chair on his hands 
—his limbless body now thrown back from the 
shoulders, and now thrown®*forward to keepethe 
balance, in a manner at once wonderful and hor- 
rible to behold. Dexter's Leap-Fr« he eried, 
cheerfully, perehing himself with his bird-like 
lightness on the last of the prostrate chairs, when 
he had reached the farther end“®f the room. 
‘‘I'm pretty active, Mrs. Valeria, considering 
Im a cripple. Let us drink to the hanging of 
Mrs. seanly, in another bottle of Burgundy 

I seized desperately on the first excuse that 
occurred to me for getting away from him. 

** You forget,” 1 said—** 1 must go at once to 
the major. If I don’t warn him in time, he 
may speak of me to Lady Clarinda by the wrong 
name.” 

Ideas of hurry and movement were just the 
leas to take his fancy in his present state. He 
hlew furiously on the whistle that summoned 
Ariel from the kitchen regions, and danced up 
and down on his hands in the full frenzy of his 
delight. 

** Ariel shall get yon a cab!” hecried. ‘* Drive 
at a gallop to the majors. Set the trap for her 
without losing a moment. Oh, what a day of 
days this has been! Oh, what a relief to get rid 
of my dreadful secret, and share it with you! = I 
am suffocating with happiness; I am like the 
Spirit of the Earth in Shelley's poem. He broke 
out with the magnificent lines in Prometheus 
Unbound, in which the Earth feels the Spirit of 
Love, and bursts into speech. ‘The joy, the tri- 
umph, the delight, the madness! ‘The bound- 
less, overtiowing, bursting gladness, The vapor- 
ous exnitation not to be centjned! Ha! ha! 
the animation of delight, Which wraps me like 
an atmosphere of light, And bears me as a cloud 
is borne by tts own wind.’ ‘Thag’s how I feel, 
Mrs. Valeria! that’s how I feel!” 

I crossed the threshold while he was stil] speak- 
ing. The last I saw of him he was pouring out 
that glorious flood of words—his deformed body 
poised on the overthrown chair, his face lifted in 
rapture to some fantastic Heaven of his own mak- 
ing. I slipped out softly into the antechamber. 
Even as I crossed the room he changed once 
more, I heard his ringing ery; I heard the soft 
thaump-thump of his hands on the floor. He was 
going down the room again in ‘* Dexter's Leap- 
Frog,’ flying over the prostrate chairs! - 

In the hall Ariel was on the watch for me. 

As I approached her I happened to be putting 
on my gloves. She stopped me, and taking my 
right arm, lifted my hand toward her face. Was 
she going to kiss it? or to bite it? Neither. She 
smeNed it like a dog, and dropped it again with 
a hoarse ehuckling laugh. 

“You don't Smell of his perfumes,” she said. 
** You Aaren't touched his beard. Now I believe 
you. Want acab?’ 

“Thank you. walk till [ meet a cab.” 

She was bent on being polite to me, now I had 
not touched his beard. 

‘*] say!” she burst out, in her deepest notes. 

Yes 7” 

“I'm glad I didn’t upset you in the canal. 
There now!" 

She gave me a friendly smack on the shoulder 
Which nearly knocked me down, r@apsed, the in- 
stant after, into her leaden stolidity of look and 
manner, and led the way out by the front-door. 
I heard her co#tse chuckling laugh as she locked 
the gate behind me. My star was at last in the 
ascendant! In one and the same day I: had 
found my way into the confidence of Ariel and 
Ariel’s master! 

CHAPTER XXXL. 
THE DEFENSE OF MES. BEACLY. 


Tue days that elapsed before Major Fitz-Da- 
vid’s dinner party were precious days to me. 

My long interview with Miserrimus Dexter 
had disturbed me far more seriously than I sus- 
pected atthe time. It was not until some hours 
after I had left him that I really began to feel 
how my nerves ‘had been tried by all that I had 
seen and heard during my visit at his house. I 
started at the slightest noises; I dreamed of 
dreadful things ; I was ready to cry without rea- 
son, at one moment, and to fiy into a passion 
without reason, at another. Absolute rest was 
what I wanted, and (thanks to my good Benja- 
min) was what I got. The dear old man con- 
trolled his anxieties on my account, and spared 
me the questions which his fatherly interest in 
my welfare made him eager to usk. It was tac- 
itly understood between us that all conversation 
on the subject of my visit to Miserrimus Dexter 
(of which, it is needless to say, he strongly dis- 
approved ) should be deferred until repose had re- 
stored my energies of body and mind. I saw no 
visitors. Mrs. Macallan came to the cottage, 
and Major Fitz-David came to the cottage—one 
of them to hear what had passed between Miser- 
rimus Dexter and myself, the other to amuse 
me with the latest gossip about the guests of the 
forth-coming dinner. Benjamin took it on him- 
sclf to make my apologies, and to spare me the 
exertion of receiving my visitors. ‘We hired a 
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little open carriage, and took Jong drives in the 
pretty country lanes, still lett flourishing within a 
few miles of the northern suburb of London. At 
home, we sat and talked quietly of old times. or 
played at backgammon and dominoes, and so for 
a few happy days led the peaceful, unadventur- 
ous life which was good for me, When the day 
of the dinner arrived I felt restored to my cus- 
tomary health. I was ready again, and eager 
again, for the introdnetion to Lady Clarinda, and 
the discovery of Mis. Beauly. : 

Benjamin looked a little sadly at my flushed 
face, as we drove to Major Fitz-David’s house. 

AN, my deur,” be said, in. his simple way, 
*““T see vou are well asain! You have had 
enough of our quiet life already.” 

My recollection of events and persons. in 
eral, at the dinner party is singularly indistinct. 
I remember that we were very merry, and as 
easy and familiar with one another as if we had 
been old friends. I remember that Madame 
Mirlitlore was unapproachably superior to the 
other women present in the perfect beauty of her 
dress, and in the ample justice which she did to 
the luxurious dinner set before us. I remember 
the major’s young prima donna, more round-eved, 
move overdressed, more shrill and strident as the 
coming **(Queen of Song,” than ever. [remember 
the major himself, always kissing our hands, al 
wavs luring us to indulge in dainty dishes and 
drinks, always muking love, always detecting 
resemblances between us, always ‘* under the 
charm,” and never once out of his character as 
elderly Don Juan from the beginning of the 
evening to the end. I remember dear old Beu- 
jamin completely bewildered, shrinking into cov- 
ners, blushing when he was personally drawn into 
the conversation, frightened at Madame Mirli- 
fiore, bashful with Lady Clarinda, submissive to 
the major, suffering under the @usic, and, from 
the bottom of his honest old heart, wishing him- 
self home again. And there, as to the members 
of that cheerfal little gathering, my memory finds 
its limits—with one exception. ~ ‘The appeara.ice 
ot Lady Clarinda is as present to me as if I had 
met her yesterday ; and of the memorable con- 
versation which we two held together privately, 
toward the close of the evening, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that [I can still call to mind almost 
every word, 

I see her dress, I hear her voice again, while I 
write. 

She was attired, [ remember, with that ex- 
treme assumption of simplicity which always de- 
feats its own end by irresistibly suggesting art. 


She wore plain white muslin over white silk, | 


without trimming or ornament of any kind. Her) 
rich brown hair, dressed in defiance of the pref 
vailing fashion, was thrown back from her fore- 
head, and gathered into a simple knot behind, 
without adornment of any sort. A little white 
pibbon encircled her neck, fastened by the only 
article of jewelry that she wove—a tiny diamond 
brooch. She was unquestionably handsome, but 
her beautv was of the somewhat hard and angu- 
lar type which is so often seen in English women 
of her race: the nose and chin too prominent 
and too firmly shaped, the well-opened gray eves 
fult of spirit and dignity, but wanting in tender- 
ness and mobility of expression. Ler manner 
had all the charm which fine breeding can con- 
fer—exquisitely polite, easily cordial ; showing 
that perfect yet unobtrusive confidence in her- 
self which (in England) seems to be the natural 
outgrowth of pre-eminent social rank. If vou 
had accepted her for what she was on the sur- 
face, you would have said, Herg is the model of 
a noblewoman who is perfectly free from pride. 
And if you had taken a liberty with her on the 
strength of that conviction, she would have niade 
you remember it to the end of your life. 

We got on together admirably. I was intro- 
duced as ** Mrs. Woodville,” by previous arrange- 
ment with the major—effected through Benja- 
min, Before the dinner was over we had prom- 
ised to exchange visits. Nothing but the oppor- 
tunity was wanting to lead Lady Clarinda into 
talking, as I wanted her to talk, of Mrs. Beauly. 

Late in the evening the opportunity came. 

I had taken refuge, from the terrible bravura 
singing of the major’s strident prima downa, in 
the back drawing-room. As I had hoped and 
anticipated, after a while Lady Clarinda (miss- 
ing me from the group round the piano) came in 
search of me. She seated herself by my side, 
out of sight and out of hearing of our friends in 
the front-room; and, to my infinite relief and 
delight, touched on the subject of/Miserrimus 
Dexter of her own accord. Something I had 
said of him, When his name had been accident- 
ally mentioned at dinner, remained in her mem- 
ory, and led us, by perfectly natural gradations, 
into speaking of Mrs. Beauly. ‘‘ At last,” I 
thought to myself, ‘‘the major’s little dinner 
will bring me my reward!” 

And what a reward it was, when it came! , Mv 
heart sinks in me again—as it sank on that nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten evening—while I sit at my 
desk thinking of it. 


**So Dexter really spoke to you’of Mrs. Beau- 
lv!” exclaimed Lady Clarinda, ‘* You have no 
idea how you surprise-me.” 

** May I ask why?” 

‘* He hates her! | The last time I saw him 
he wouldn't allow me to mention her name. It 
is one of his innumerable oddities. . If any such 
feeling as sympathy is a possible feeling in such 
a nature as his, he ouglit to like Helena Beauly. 
She is the most completely unconventional per- 
son I know. When she does break out, poor 
dear, she savs things and does things which are 
almost reckless enough to be worthy of Dexter 
himself. I wonder whether you would like her?” 

** You have kindly asked me to visit vou, Lady 
Clarinda, Perhaps I may meet her at your 
house ?” 

Lady Clarinda langhed as if the idea amused 
her, 
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*T hope you will not wait until that is likely 
to happen,” she said. ‘* Helena’s last whim is 
to fancy that she has got—the gout, of all the 
maladies in the world! She is away at some 
wondertal baths in Hungary or. Bohemia (I don’t 
remember which)—and where she will go or 
what she will do next it is perfectly impossible 


tosay. Dear Mrs. Woodville! is the heat of thé 
fire too much for vou? You are looking quite 
pale.” 


I felt that T was looking pale. The discov- 
erv of Mrs. Beaulv’s absence from England was 
a shock for which I was quite unprepared. For 
the moment, it unnerved me. 

**Shall we go into the other room’?” asked 
Lady Clarinda. 

To go into the other room would be to drop 
the conversation. I was determined not to let 
that catastrophe happen. It was jftst possible 
that My@@Seauly's maid might have quitted her 
service} might have been left: behind in En- 
gland. My information would not be complete 
until I knew what had become of the maid. I 
pushed my chair back a little from the fire-place, 
and took a hand-screen from a table near me. 
It might be made useful in hiding my face if any 
more disappointments were in store for me. 

** Thank you, Lady Clarinda: I was only a lit- 
tle too near the fire. I shall do admirably here. 
You surprise me about Mrs. Beauly. From what 
Mr. Dexter said to me, I had imagined—” 

**Oh, you must not believe any thing Dex- 
ter tells you,” interposed Lady Clarinda. ‘* He 
delights in mystifying people, and he purposely 
misled vou, I have no doubt. If all that I hear 
is true, he ought to know more of Helena Beau- 
ly's strange freaks and fancies than most people. 
He all but discovered her in one of her advent- 
ures (down in Scotland), which reminds me of 
the story in Auber’s charming opera—what is it 
called? I shall forget my own name next! I 
mean the opera in which the two nuns slip out 
of the convent and go to the ball. Listen! how 
very odd! ‘That vulgar girl is singing the casta- 
net song in the second act atthis moment. Ma- 
jor, what opera is the young lady singing from?” 

The majér was scandalized at the interrup- 
tion. He bustled into the back-room—whisper- 
ed, Hush! hush! my dear lady; the Domino 
Noir”’—and bustled back again to the piano. 

““Of course!” ‘said Lady Clarinda. ‘* How 
stupid of me! The Domino Noir.e And how 
strange that vou should forget it too!” 

I had remembered it perfectly; but I could 
not trust myself to speak, If, as I believed, the 
**adventure” mentioned by Lady Clarinda was 
connected in some way with Mrs. Beauly’s mys- 
terious proceedings on the morning of the twen- 
ty-first of October, I was on the brink of the very 
discovery which it was the one interest of my 
life to make! I held the sereen so as to hile 
my face, and I said, in the steadiest voice that 
I could command at the moment, 

‘* Pray go on! pray tell me what the advent- 
ure was!” 

Lady Clarinda was quite flattered by my eager 
desire to hear the coming narrative. | 

‘**T hope my story will be worthy of the inter- 
est which you are so good as to feel in it,” she 
said, ‘‘If you only knew Helena—it is so like 
her! I have it, von must know, from her maid. 
She has taken a woman who speaks foreign lan- 
guages with her to Hungary, and she has left the 
maid with me. A perfect treasure! I should 
only be too glad if [ could keep her in my serv- 
ice: she has but-one defect, a name I hate— 
Phebe. Well! Phoebe and her mistress were 
staving at a place near Edinburgh, called (I 
think) Gleninch. ‘The house belonged to that 
Mr. Macallan who was afterward’ tried—vou re- 
member it, of course ?—tfor poisoning his wife. 
A dreadful case ; but don't be alarmed: my story 
has nothing to do with it; my story has to do 
with Helena Beauly. One evening (while she 
was staying at Gleninch) she was engaged to 
dine with some English friends visiting Edin- 
burgh. The same night—also in Edinburgh— 
there was a masked ball, given by somebody 
whose name I forget. ‘The ball (almost an un- 
paralleled event in Scotland) was reported to be 
not at all a reputable affair. All sorts of amus- 
ing people were to be there—ladies of doubtful 
virtne, you know, and gentlemen on the outlying 
limits of Society, and so on. Helena’s friends 
had contrived to get cards, and were going, in 
spite of the objections—in the strictest Incognito, 
of course, trusting to their masks. And Helena 
herself was bent on going with them, if she could 
only manage it without being discovered at Glen- 
inch. Mr. Macallan was one of the strait-laced 
people who disapproved of the ball. No lady, 
he said, could show herself at such an enter- 
tainment without compromising her reputation. 
What stuff! Well, Helena, in one of her wild- 
est moments, hit on a way of going to the ball 
without discovery, which was really as ingenious 
as a_plot in a French play. She went to the din- 
ner in the carriage from Gleninch, having sent 
Pheebe ‘to Edinburgh before her. It was not 
a grand dinner—a little friendly gathering; no 
evening dress. When the time came for going 
back to Gleninch, what do you think Helena did ? 
She sent her maid back in the carriage, instead 
of herself! Phoebe was dressed in her mistress’s 
cloak and bonnet and veil. She was instructed 
to run up stairs the moment she got to the house, 


‘leaving on the hall table a little note of apology 


(written by Helena, of course), pleading fatigue 
as an excuse for not saving good-night to her 
host. The mistress and the maid were about 
the same height, and the servants naturally 
never discovered the trick. Phoebe got up to 
her mistress’s room, safely enough. * There, her 
instructions were to wait until the house was 
quiet for the night, and then to steal up to her 
own room. While she was waiting, thegirl fell 
asleep. She only woke at two in the morning, or 


later. It didn’t much matter, asshe thought. She 
stole out on tiptoe, and closed the door behind her. 
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" time, no doubt. 
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Before she was at the end of the corridor, she fan- 
cied she heard something. She waited tll she 
was sate on the upper story, and then she looked 
over the balusters. There was Dexter—so like 
him !—hopping about on his hands (did you ever 
see it? the most grotesquely horrible exhibition 
you can imagine: ')—there was Dexter, hopping 
about and looking through key-holes, evidently in 
search of the person who had left her room at two 
in the morning, and no doubt taking Pheebe for 
her mistress, seeing that she had forgotten to 
take her mistress’s cloak off her shoulders. The 
next morning early, Helena came back in a 
hired carriage from Edinburgh, with a hat and 
mantle borrowed from her English friends. She 
left the carriage in the road, and got into the 
house by way of the garden—without being dis- 
covered, this time, by Dexter or by any body. 
Clever and daring, wasn't.it? ‘And, as I said 
just now, quite a new version of the Domino 
Noir. You will wonder, as I did, how it was 
that Dexter didnt make mischief in the morn- 
ing. He would have done it, no doubt. But 
even he was silenced (as Phoebe told me) by the 
dreadful event that happened in the house on the 
same day.—My dear Mrs. Woodville! the heat 
of this room is certainly too much for you, Take 
my smelling-bottle. Let me open the window.” 

‘I was just able to answer, ** Pray say nothing! 
Let me slip out into the open air. 

I made my way unobserved to the landing, 
and sat down on the stairs to compose myself, 
where nobody could see me. Ina moment more 
I felt a hand laid gently on my shoulder, and 
discovered good Benjamin looking at me in dis- 
may. Lady Clarinda had considerately spoken 
to him, and had assisted him in quietly making 
his retreat from the room, while his host's atten- 
tion was still absorbed by. the music. 

** My dear child!” he whispered, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

‘**’Take me home, and [ will tell you,” 
that I could say. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


was all 


THE ILL NATURE OF WIT. 


Avmost all national caricatures abound with 
ill nature. The Yankee known to the English 
in pictures is a thin gentleman, tufted like a goat 
as to his chin, with a hooked nose and sharp vis- 
age, and a somewhat Jewish expression. His 
trowsers are striped, like his flag, and in the old 
days he had a slave-driver’s whip in his hand and 
a bowie-knife or revolver stuck in his belt. John 
Bull is known to us as a fat, stupid farmer in 
boots and short breeches, with an enormous 
stomach, and a countenance expressive of stglid 
indifference or cruelty, as the case may be. We 
can afford to laugh at these international compli- 
ments, The wit (7) is not of the very highest 
order. It depends for its success on rendering 
one’s opponent ridiculous, and we have said 
sufficient to show that it is based on ill nature. 
We have before us a number of L’///ustration, 
a French newspaper, published just before the 
French invading army attempted to cross the 
Rhine on its way to Berlin. ‘There is the same 
spirit in the designs. French soldiers are beat- 
ing dull and clumsy looking Germans, driving 
before them twice their number, and capturing 
beautiful German ladies, while their stupid and 
cowardly opponents look on? Perhaps it would 
haye been better to wait for the event before thus 
comically illustrating it. 

When Lord Byron was once riding with Cap- 
tain Trelawney, who still survives him, the poet 
asked his friend which was the ruling passion or 
feeling in the human breast; on which the cap- 
tain suggested several, such as ambition, love, 
power, love of praise, etc., ‘* No,” said Byron, 
sententiously,+* it is none of these. It is malig- 
nity.” A worse character could not have been 
given of humanity by the devil himself; but hap- 
pily it is only partially true. We leave to those 
who believe in the heavenly inspiration of genius 
to reconcile, after eighteen hundred years of 
Christian sacrifices and noble deeds, the gospel 
preached in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
gospel of malignity in the words and too many 
of the works of Lord Byron. But here again 
is the savagery of wit. It existed in Homer's 
Thersites is a true character, 
drawn fromthe life. It was common with Ben 
Jonson and his contemporaries—though happily 
our gentle Shakspeare gives no note of it—and it 
burst into full flame in the days of Pope. The 
ill nature of some of the wits of his day, the low, 
scurrilous, cruel pictures of poverty, old age, sor- 
row, want, and disease to be found in poems, in 
repartees, and on the stage, are somewhat as- 
tounding. As for Pope himself, he abounded in 
such license. ‘To praise his patrons and to give 
his friends every virtue under heaven, an@ to at- 
tribute the meanest crimes and lowest vices to 
his antagonists, seemed to be his rule. True wit, 
unless it is satire, shonld never wound at all, 


but those of the school of ill nature forget this, 


as witness this thrust. ‘* You know,” said Al- 
bert Smith, a fellow-contributor to Punch, want- 
ing to conciliate Douglas Jerrold, *‘ we row in the 
same boat.” ** Ay, ay,” rejoined Jerrold—‘‘ in 
the same boat, but not with the same sculls.”’ Sach 
self-assertion may be witty, but it is ill-natured ; 
80, too, is the wit's taking one poor butt, who was 
reading an obscure poem to another, the author 
of the book, and saying, ** Here, Mr. Dash, be- 
hold your public!” ‘* He might just as well,”’ 
says an able critio, ‘‘have knocked their two 
heads together ;” it would certainly have been 
less rude. In worse taste than this are many 
stories told of such wits; and quiet people are 
tempted to exclaim, “‘If such be the conversa- 
tion of literary men, let me keep aloof.” Friend 
or foe, it is the same to these trenchant whipsters 
who study to say sharp things. One stont gen- 


ff 
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Another favors a soup 
which he recommends. ** What is it?” asks the 
wit. ‘**Calft’s tail.” ‘* Ah, I see,’ is the re- 
sponse, with a meaning nod, as his friend swal- 
lows a spoonful—‘* extremes meet.” 

All this no doubt illustrates the French prev- 
erb that **a good wit has a. bad heart;” at any 
rate it shows that toward each other wits are 
not only enviously inclined, but each, wishing to 
shine, is very careless of what he says, whether 
it wounds or not. The better breeding of French 
wits and the better education of French men of 
letters have prevented them at least from exhib- 
iting the raw rudeness and too often brutal cru- 
elty of the English jester, of which we can hard- 
ly print the worse and grosser instances. In 
France, too, there is a wholesome dread of the 
duel which men-of letters even now permit. 

Even the wits among the women have been as 
cruel as the men. An authoress in pursuit of 
reputation would, like Tullia, drive over her fa- 
thers corpse. Madame De Sévigne writes not 
only with witty delight on the writhings of Hu- 
guenot hangings and Protestant massacres, but 
she tells a not handsome gentleman that he 
‘abuses the privilege which men have of being 
ugly’"—words very witty but very rude; and 
when Madame De Staél is seated at dinner by 
the side of a distinguished nobleman, who on his 
other side has a beautiful Englishwoman, she 
replies with rudeness to his compliment. ‘* low 


tism!” cries Jgrrold. 


happy am I,” he says, *‘ seated between Genius 
and Beauty!” ‘* Ah,” responds Madame De Sta- 


él, ‘‘and without possessing either!” ‘The gen- 
tleman was no doubt silenced for the evening. 

When one recalls these utterances and a thou- 
sand others, one is constrained to own that, like 
many other gifts, wit, talent, cleverness of rep- 
artee, or what is called brilliancy of parts, is a 
very dangerous gift. Can we wonder at the un- 
happy lives and early deaths of authors if they 
let their wicked wit wound others, and are them- 
selves filled with envy and with a fatal desire to 
excel ? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Krreececen Istanp, which was one of the stations 
appointed for observing the transit of Venus, has some 
remarkable features. The soil itself is tertile, the sur- 
face varied, there are numerous streanis, and the sun 
seems sufficiently powerful to vivify the vegetable 
world. Yet certain ameliorating influences are lack- 
ing, so that Kerguelen is an uncongenial place for both 
men and plants. Eighteen flowering plants have been 
found on the island, but not even the smallest wood- 
producing shrub. The character of the flora is thor- 
oughly antarctic, but why it is so meagre it is hard to 
say, for the climate is by no means rigorous, There 
are records of travelers who, during a visit which ex- 
tended over two midwinter months, found the ther- 
mometer rarely fall below the freezing-point, and the 
snow seldom remained more than two or three days 
after it fell on the lower grounds. It has been sup- 
posed that the flora of Kerguelen Land has been vio- 
lently destroyed, within comparatively recent times, 
by volcanic action or some sudden change of climate, 
and there is no source from which it might easily have 
been restored. The excess of mist and moisture, and 
the comparative lack of summer heat, probably are the 
chief causes why #0 few plants grow and propagate 
there. Ata time when summer ought to have been at 
its height on Kerguelen Land, it is recorded by visitors 
who remained there three weeks that the average max- 
imum temperature was 49° Fahrenheit, the average 
minimum 40.5°, and the general meau 45° Fahrenheit. 


Many notable men and women have died during the 
year, whose record is now forever closed. Statesmen 
and politicians, clergymen, journalists, artista, and 
actors, musicians, and great writers and thinkers, have 
passed away. Among these are the lamented Charles 
Sumner, Guizot, Michelet, Jules Janin, Barry Corn- 
wall, Agnes Strickland, Shirley Brooks, Charles Astor 
Bristed, Strauss, and a host of others well known in 
literature; Kaulbach and Foley amiong the artiste; 
Parepa- Rosa, in the midst of her brilliant career; 
Bishopa Whitehouse and Lee, ex-Chief Justice Per- 
ley, Ezra Qurnell, Millard Fillmore, Gail Borden, Ger- 
rit Smith, Mayor Havemeyer, Pierre Blot, Owen Jones, 
the eminent English architect—these are but a few of 
the names that rise before the mental vision as we look 
back upon 15874. 


A Bartlett pear-tree, belonging to a gentleman of 
Hartford, Connecticut, is a sort of thermometer in its 
way. On one side of the tree is a crack or seam, ex- 
tending from the ground to a height oc about six feet. 
In aummer this seam closes tightly; bat in winter it 
opens, varying according to the temperature. One 
morning recently, when the thermometer marked 
zero, the crevice opened half an inch; but this «pace 
became leas when the weather moderated. In ex- 
treme cold weather it will open an inch. 


One little girl has set a commendable exampic. We 
clip her letter from the New York Tribune: 


A LITTLE GIRL'S NEW- -YEAR'S PRESENT. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Str,—l Send You $1 which I dade taken from the 
Pennies in my Poor Box. I want it to go for a New- 
Year's Present to the Grasshopper People in Kansas. 
Father Says I am a poor Se ihe, but I am only Seven 
Years Old. Eva. 

New Jansev, December 29, 1574. 


Another writes: 

Six,—I am seven years old to-day. I have saved up 
my money until I have got $1, which I would like to 
send asa birthday gift to the poor little children of 
Kansaa. ANNY, 

Naw Yorn, December 31, 1874. 


The wife of Arthur Orton is resolved to have all her 
honors. She now refuses to pay the rates due from 
her until she is addressed and applied to as Lady Tich- 
borne, She is likely to get into trouble in 
quence. 


COnst- 


About nine months ago a young man of St. Pan), 
Minnesota, was very ill with typhoid fever, and when 
he recovered, both hearing and speech were totally 
lost. This terrible calamity greatly oppressed him ; 
but at length he engaged in the business of copying 
records, A short time ago he experienced a strange 
presaure in his throat and a painful buzzing in his 
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one of the spasms of pain a discharge of matter from 
the throat occurred, which caused instant and com- 
plete relief, and the young man was at once able to 
hear and tospeak. The restoration was so sudden and 
so complete that it was with difficulty either he or his 
friends could realize the fact. But it was true; after 
nine months of silence he was able to talk as glibly as 
ever. 


Baby farming is under consideration in the French 
Assembly. The regulations which will probably be 
made will have a tendency to prevent the fearful in- 
fant mortality which at present prevails. Nurses are 
to be under the supervision of the Prefect, aided by 
a commission consisting of two members of the Coun- 
cil General and six persons nominated by him, one of 
them selected from the medical officers of the depart- 
ment, and the others from managers of charitable in- 
stitutions for children or adults. 

Somebody gives in aubstance the following ene in 
regard to the proper way of treating the secrets of oth- 
er people which accidentally come into our possession : 
If you see a person drop a purse in the street, and you 
pick it up, of course you return it to him; or if you 
could not give it back at once, you would keep it safe- 
ly until you could doso. That is just what you should 
do with secreta when people drop them accidentally, 
and you pick them up. You have no more business 
to use them than you would have to use money which 
you obtained in the same way. 


The Viscountess Strangford is interesting herself in 
the establishment of a regular system of nurses for the 
poor of London. Their condition is at present de- 
plorable, especially when ill of any dangerous disease, 
Often they are wholly unattended. The viscountess 
proposes that nurses for the poor be trained in hos- 
pitals. 


An interesting pedestrian feat is reported in the 
Honolulu Gazette. A young officer, Mr. Hugh Thack- 
well by name, left Hilo on foot at ten minutes before 
6 o'clock, one morning, rested for an hour and a half 
at the end of thirteen miles, resumed his journey at 
12.30 p.m., and reached the Volcano House at 5.10 in the 
evening, having made more than twenty-nine miles of 
heavy up-bill work, over a wretched road of ki swamp 
and pahoehoe, in ten walking hours. Next morning 
Mr. Thackwell set out for the crater at 5.40, atill on 
foot, and after a good deal of scrambling up and down 
the great basin, having “ done” all its wonders thor- 
oughly, reached the house again at 8.10 o'clock, At 
9.15 this indomitable pedestrian commenced his return 
journey, etarting three-quarters of an hour behind a 
mounted party of visitors, and after stoppages on the 
way amounting in all to twenty minutes, he regained 
Hilo at 5.15 in the evening, outstripping the riders on 
the way, arviving in gallant form, and looking as fresh 
as if prepared for a race. The total distance covered 
was probably at least sixty-five miles, walk and climb; 
the walking time occupied was 20‘, hours, and the to- 
tal time from start to return, Including all atoppages, 
35°, hours. This is not bad for the 
weather, especially as it rained over a great part of the 
Way. 


A bronze statue, costing about twelve thousand dol- 
lars, will soon be erected in. Centfal. Park in honor of 
the poet Burne. 


Snow-balling is attended with various evile. A Penn- 
sylvania school-boy recently tried so hard to throw a 
snow-ball over a bell-tower that’ hi« right arm was 
broken square Off between the elbow and shoulder. 
The bone waa fractured simply by the unusual exer- 
tion of muscular force. 


Bostonians enjoyed a nov | New-Year’s frolic. Some 
weeks ago a huge tea-kettle was placed in front of a 
tea-store, and two prizes offered for the nearest esti- 
mates of ita capacity. The “ Yankees” went to work 
“ guessing” with a will, Twelve hundred “ guefse&s” 
were recorded, varying from ten to 3000 gallons On 
New-Year’s Day the tea-kettle was publicly meas- 
ured in the presence of 5000 or 6600 persons. The 
problem was at length settled by the announcement 
that the kettle contained just 227 gallovs, 2 quarts, 
1 pint, and 3 gilla The nearest guess was within 
three gills of the right quantity, and that had been 
made by eight different persona So a chest of tea 
(the first prize) was divided between them. The sec- 
ond nearest estimate lacked five gills of the correct 
figures, and this had been made by seven persona, 
among whom the secgnd prize, twenty-five pounds of 
coffee, was divided. 

Some weeks ago the gossips of Oyster Bay were deep- 
ly interested in the marriage of a lady of eighty-five to 
the Presbyterian minister of the village, he being sev- 
enty-three. She recently died, leaving a large proper- 
ty. By a will made soon after her marriage she be- 
queathed her hushand the house in which_she lived, 
the furniture, carriage and horses, and every thing 
about the house and grounds, and also $25,000. . After 
the payment of a few special bequests, the remainder 
of her property was to be equally divided among nine 
persons, whose names were mentioned in the will. 

The Paria Académie des Sciencea has been investiga- 
ting the qualities of a valuable plant called the gombo. 
It is of the mallow species, growing in hot countries, 
principally in Syria and Egypt, and is cultivated for 
the sake of its fruit. Its fibres have been made into 
paper, rivaling the best products of the kind. The 
stem and outer covering of the fruit produce a spe- 
cies of the gum called gombine, which makes an ex- 
cellent cough sirup, while oil, available for the manu- 
facture of soap and candies, can be extracted from the 
seed, and resin from the sap of the plant. It has been 
proposed to cultivate the plant to some extent in Al- 
geria. 


Next spring the Sultan of Zanzibar proposes to visit 
London. It is also his intention to make a call at 
Paris and Vieyna—two cities which, next to London, 
he considers the most important in the world. 


The Empress of Russia is delighted with the climate 
of San Remo, and has decided on building a villa there. 


When King Kalakaua visited New Bedford, one old 
captain, ninety years old, called upon him. This old 
captain is the only survivor of the crew og the first 
whaler that visited the Sandwich Islands, seventy-five 
years ago; and at that time the queen of the islands 


swam out to the ship! s 
During the past few years many Engli«h girls, hav- 
ing no sufficient means of support at home, or being 


tleman, at’a tavern dinner, confides to Jerrold | head. Various applications were made, but failed to | orphans destitute of a home, hare gone to Paris with 
that he ‘‘ does love calf’s head dearly.” ** Ego- | give relief. and the pain became very severe. During | the intention of becoming governcesce. The suprty 


tropice in hot’ 


has greatly exceeded the demand, and many of the 
poor girle have endured great suffering. An English 
lady has for two years sustained a small home, which, 
however, ia not sufficiently commodious, and an at- 
tempt ie now being made to establiyh a Christian Home 
in Paris which shall accommodate and protect these 
friendlesas English girls. 


Boldu ia the name given to a flew tonic medicine 
found pn isolated mountain regions in Chili. The 
bark, leaves, and blossoms possess a strong aromatic 
odor, resembling a mixture of turpentine and camphor. 
Its properties are chiefly as a stimulant to digestion, 
having a decided action on the liver. Its diecqyery 
was first accidental, but direct experiments have pro 
its effect upon the human we stem. 


An Anti-Opium Association a cxtets in England, which 
has for its object the suppressién of traffic in that 
drug with China. From statements made at a recent 
meeting of the society in London it appears that all 
the opium imported inte (hina, with a small excep- 
tion, comes from. India, here are two opium-pro- 
ducing regions in India. What is raised in the native 
states is shipped from Bombay, and upon it the gov- 
ernment simply levies a tax. The British opium is 
grown in Bengal, and is a goverument monopoly. 
The most of it is packed for the China market, and 
sold by a government official at auction in Calcutta. 
In the year endifig March, 1872, 49,695 chests of Ben- 
gal opium were sold at Calcutta for export, and 39,225 
chesta were shipped from Bombay. The net opfum 
revenue for that year was £7,656,000. The Chinese 
complain that opium is destroying their country, and 
that laws against native-grown opium can not be en- 
foreed on account of the admission of the Indian 
article, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. / 


Some sensible chap says, truly, that a person who 
undertakes to raise himself by scandalizing others 
might just as well sit down on a wheelbarrow and un- 
dertake to wheel 

What ia the di ffer rence between a man in deep 
theught and King Henry V111?—One is a fat king, 
aml the other is a (hin-king. 

Narrow-minded men who have not a thonght be- 
yond the little sphere of their own vision recall the 
Hindoo gaying, “ The snail sees nothing but ite own 


shel], and thinks it the grandest in the universe.” 


Some years age a respectable Irish military company 
WasLorganized in Lowell, Massachusetts, and named 
the “Jackson Musketeers.’ During its brief exiet- 
ence they met to spend a social evening. After the 
— was disposed of a prominent member was 

lal up to speak, and responded as follows: “ Mr. 
Prisident, I am no spache-maker , but will give you a 
sintiment—* The J | Musketeers! aiqual to nene; 
the /ast on the feld, and the fret t to o lave | ae 
If von were obliged to swallow a man, who. would 
fou prefer to swallow ?—A little London porter, 
— 
The wite of a well-known literary gentleman, while 
readimy one of his articles for the press, corrected it 
a8 she went along—and the errors sere somewhat nu- 
rerous, “W hy, hushand,” she exclaimed, ** you don't 
know the first rules of grammar, or else you are very 
negligent!” “Well, well, my love,” he ex claimed, 
loaking up from hie work, * what's the matter now ?” 
“Why, in three cases -you speak of our sex in the 
lural, and write it in the singular namber.” “I can’t 
elp it,” was the retort; “ woman is a singular being.” 

A worthy but poor minister requested a loan of fifty 
dollars from the cashier of a bank; and in the note 
requesting the fawor he said he would * ‘pay in ten 
days on the faith of Abraham.” The cashier returned 
word that by the rules of the bank the indorser must 

reside in the State. 

An Irishman in France was drinking with some com- 
pany who proposed the toast, “The land we live in!” 
“Ay, with all me sowl, me dear,” said he; “heres 
poor ould Ire land! 


— 
My friend, the foreigner, called on me to bid fare- 
well before he quitted town, and on his departure hal 
am going af the country.” I ventured to cor- 
rect his phraseology by saying that we were accus< 
tomed to say, “ going into the country.” Ile thanked 
uve for thie correction, said he profited by my lesson 
and added, * I will knock info yourdoor on my return. 4 

“Madam, you never confess yourself in the wrong.” 
“No, Sir; but if | had ever been in the wrong, I am 
a should have taken great pleasure in acknowledg+ 
bg it.” 


“My dear husband,” said a de voted wife, “why will 
you not leave off emoking? It is such an odious prace 
tice, and makes your breath amell #0!” “ Yes,” replied 
the husband, “ hut only consider the time I none dey 
voted and the money I have spent to learn to amokey 


If I should leave oft now, all that time and money 


would have been viasted, don't you gee 2 


A atory is told | of Sully, the phthen a man distin- 
guished for refinement of manners as well as saccess in 
art. Ata party one evening Sully was speaking of a 
certain belle who was a great favorite “Ah!” 
Sully, “‘ she has a mouth like an ele phi mt.” “Oh! 
Mr. Sully, how could you be se rude 7?” “ Rude, ladies 
rude! ‘What do you mean? I say she has gota mouth 
like an elephant ause it's full of ivory. 


The fellow ote on intoniesied: with delight has been 
turned out of the temperance society. 
An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a board in 
a field upon his estate, 2 which whe painted the 
following: “I will give thie field to any man who is 
contented.” He soon had an applic ant. “* Well, Sir, 
are you a contented man?” es, Sir, very.” “Then 
what do you want with my fleld? The applicant did 
not stop to reply. | 


The very last curiosity spoken of in the papers is a 
wheel that came off a dog’s tail when it was a wagyit'. 
The man who discovered it has retired from public lift. 

An old bachelor who had procared a marriage license 
for a friend, while glancing over it, was ~~ to selilo- 
quize thus: “* Can't do it—wonuld like to, but won't— 
want a wife—would like to have a wife but must do 

without ao expensive a luxury—wives are expensive— 
money is scarce—provisions are high—won't consent 
to give any one authority to spend money for me— 
can't do el 


** What's jography, Bill?” “It's a-te llin’ of forrin 
lands that we kn ow nothin’ about by ‘ente chaps that's 
never seen ‘em.” Bill got a government situation, 

- 


A busy housewife was sitting in a doorway plying 
her needle. Her husband was lounging on the rail, 
when his foot slipped, and he bruise “d his knee on the 
deor-stone, “Oh, aaid he, groaning, have broken 
the bone, I am sure!” “We l, then,” said she, holdin 
up her needle with its eye broken out, “you and 
have done very nearly the same thing.” . “ How so?” 
“Why, don’t you see?” said she; “ have broken the 
eve of the needle, man, and you have broken the kaco 
of the idle man ” 
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{See Dlustrations on First Page and on Page 72.) 
A PERIOD OF REACTION, 


It is one of the disadvantages of the close con- 
nection produced by the growth of rapid inter- 
course between the Qld World and the New that 
we have become more practically interested in 
the changes of European dynasties, and are more 
than ever exposed to the danger of foreign influ- 
ence in our domestic affairs. ‘There is no doubt 
that the follies and the vices of imperial France 
spread corrrption among our wealthier classes, 
that our voung men and young women were too 
often lost forever amidst theprofligacies of Paris, 
tliat our cities emulated its degradation, and our 
rural districts learned its extravagance and its 
waste. The carnival of public robbery and moral 
decay in New York was coincident with the cul- 
mination of the disorders and the peculations, 
the orgies and the shame, of the last years of the 
French Empire, and when the Germans swept 
away the frivolous and dissolute régime with an 
jron hand, every thoughtful American felt that a 
real benefit had been conferred upon his coun- 
try, and that the revels of the Tuileries would 
no longer teach th@ir mad recklessness to the 
nations. We welcomed the French republic be- 
cause we believed that it gave promise of a period 
of peace and gradual reform. Under President 
Tuiers France seemed to grow more discreet 
and rational, more simple and refined. A re- 
public, too, sprang up in Spain, and again we re- 
joiced, because we hoped that honest men might 
at last rule in that afflicted nation. The papacy 
fell, and some of us believed that the interference 
of a Roman priest in the affairs of nations would 
no longer prove so disastrous as it had been in 
the past, so dangerous to the growth of universal 
And the overthrow of the papal fac- 
tion in New York, whose infamous instruments 
had made European barbarity familiar to our 
people, and. filled the city with gross imitations 
of Napoleonic revels and imperial robberies, seem- 
ed the beginning of a new era of reform, Know!l- 
edge was once more progressive in Kurope and 
America. England had adopted compulsory ed- 
ucation, and Texas had not yet closed its public 
schools; France planned a system of universal 
instruction, and the enemies of human progress 
had apparently met with no temporary defeat. 

To this fair prospect there has come a sudden 
reaction, and what in 1872 seemed near at hand 
is now about to be torn from us. The year 
1875 will witness the triumphs of ignorance. In 
France, the central point in the schemes of tlre 
ultramontanes, M*Manon. and the Archbishop 
of Paris rule over the unlucky land, a usurping 
government defies the will of the people, educa- 
tion is crushed, the press silenced or contemned, 
religious liberty in danger, and personal purity 
or independence lost; and ruled by the fierce 
adherents of Mary ALacogue and the vision 
of Lourdes, France hangs over Europe, threaten- 
ing war and desolation, the prey of the Jesuits 
and the priests. Under its present rulers, had 
they the power, it is easy to see with what exul- 
tation the French fanatics would perfect the hu- 
miliation of Protestant England, or rush once 
more to the sack of the German cities; would 
enforce upon Italy the doctrines of the Syllabus, 
and raise the Pope to a new reign of terror. 
In Spain the republic that promised two years 
ago education and universal freedom has fallen 
before the arts of the priests. They brought war 
into the miserable country, filled it with massa- 
cre and woe. Instead of humanity, they taught 
‘relentless discord; instead of knowledge, the 
sword. At last the son of IsanKLLa, educatéd 
in the fatal school of superstition, ascends his 
tottering throne, and with his first words as the 
successor of Atva‘and of Put.ip II., promises 
all his feeble aid to the cause of the Pope. 
Knowledge, education, religious liberty, and per- 
sonal purity seem about to fly from the disorder- 
ed realm forever. ‘The Protestant newspapers of 
Madrid are already suppressed, the rale of intol- 
erance has begun, and the powers of darkness 
have won an easy victory over the powers of 
light. The genius and virtues of CasreLar and 
his associates had seemed to shed a momentary 
dawn of hope over the peninsula, and the su- 
premacy of a really eminent intellect might have 
‘changed its destiny. But the intrigues of France 
and Rome have conquered, and a Bournon dy- 
arasty can only bring back tyranny and despair 
to Spain. 

While in France M‘Manow and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris plan the suppression of free 
thought, and the fierce Duran_Lour with men- 
acing gestures and frantic rage denounces in the 
Assembly as atheists and assassins all who refuse 
to believe in an infallible Pope and a Mary At- 
AcogueE, while the Vatican waits eagerly for the 
coming of the French legions who are to set its 
voluntary captive free, all Italy watches with a 
strange interest the plots of its clerical foes. For 
the first time, since 1870 a free press, free schools, 
and liberty of conscience have prevailed from the 
Alps to Mount Etna; a united Italy lives peace- 
fully beneath a lenient government; knowledge 
is penetrating among the people; the resources 
of the country are brought to view; and the 

elands laid desolate by papal exagtions are renew- 
ing their productiveness. Protestant chapels 
grow up under the shadow of St. Peter’s, Amer- 
ican free schools_celebrate their anniversaries in 
the capital, and a liberal press promises the ren- 
ovation of the Italian intellect. Yet the sword 
is still suspended over the pleasing scene. To 
restore the temporal power of the Pope, Duran- 
Loup and the ultramontanes of France, Germany, 
or Spain are bound by rigid vows. ‘To carry war 
and bloodshed into Italy every priest in Europe 
and America is pledged by his official oath. 
The Syllabus and the Council have left no Ko- 
man Catholic any choice, and a perpetual cru- 
sade is preached in every Koman pulpit against 
the Italian government. If Italy falls before its 
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its people. It is sometimes urged that the papal 
rulers and Bournon princes who are waiting to 
despoil the-flourishing Peninsula wf its freedom 
and-its wealth will at least spare the schools and 
the press, that they are no longer the princes and 
priests of the Middle Ages; but, as Von SyBen 
very clearly shows, the papacy has never changed. 
It is not many years since Florence and Naples 
were crushed by a fiérce Inquisition, and it is 
only five years since Pius LX. published the im- 
mutable purpose of his Church to subject the 
world to his sway. Wherever a Koman Catholic 
rules, no other religious system can be tolerated, 
no free press be. heard, no liberty of conscience 
be suffered; and should the French and the ul- 
tramontanes cross the Alps, the whole fabric of 
Italian progress must perish in a fierce convul- 
sion. The Inquisition would rule in Rome and 
Florence, and persecution rage from the Vaudois 
valleys to the Sicilian cape. Such, at least, is the 
cruel policy impressed upon the Papal Churclrby 
the Pope and Council; and however its people 
may shrink from the inhuman suggestions of 
their Roman rulers, they have no resource but in 
obedience. 

One man alone holds in check the crusade 
against Italy, and but for Prince BtsmaxrcK the 
arms of France would long ago have restored 
the Pope to his sorrowful sway. It. is against 
Prince Bismarck that all the savage rage of the 
ultramontanes is directed. In a recent scene 
in the German Parliament the manners of the 
French Assembly were transferred to the decor- 
ous Reichstag, and its leader was assailed with 
the fury of a or a Rovner. The 
ultramontanes have plotted against his life, anid 
laid plans for his assassination. ‘They hate unit- 
ed Germany with a fiercer hatred than even 
united Italy, and, had they the power, would 
plunge it in irrevocable rnin. Yet we are some- 
times told that those who warn the world against 
its dangers are vain alarmists, and that Gi vp- 
STONE and BisMarckK are contending with ideal 
foes. 

But it is in our own country that the reaction 
against knowledge and progress has been most 
active. The recent election in the city of New 
York was carried by the vote of the extreme ad- 
herents of the papacy, 
enemies of knowledge, aided by twenty thousand 
weak and thoughtless or honest and misguided 
citizens, have stopped that work of reform which 
was begun three years ago. Fifty thousand of 
the most fanatical believers in-the visions of 
Mary ALacogvue and the papal infallibility rule 
over us, pledged to obedience to the Roman 
priesthood, ignorant to a rare deyree, resolute 
to destroy common. school education, a free press, 
and every form of liberty of conscience; eager 
for way, at least in theory; prepared to crush 
united Germany by French arms, and subject 
Italy to a clerical rule; the devoted agents of a 
blind fanaticism. Such are our riders, and the 
officials they have placed in power .are either 
members of their own class or its natural repre- 
sentatives. Their capacity for peculation has 
been proved by a long series of years of pub- 
lic ruin; the city groans under the weight of 
debt and taxation which these men have im- 
posed upon us; the whole country has been cor- 
rupted by the Democracy of New York, and the 
money taken from the city has been used to con- 
trol the elections of Ohio or Illinois. For twen- 
ty vears the same class has ruled over us almost 
constantly, and ned more we have fallen into 
their power. A series of Democratic ‘ victo- 
ries” has passed over the country, and every 
Democratic success now means the triumph of 
the enemies of knowledge. (nce the Democra- 
cy was the foremost defender of popular educa- 
tion, under CLinton, Dix, or Wricur. It has 
now, in the league with its ultramontane allies, 
adopted a different policy. Wherever its rule 
extends knowledge perishes and civilization de- 
cays. In the city of New York it aims sharp 
blows at the public schools; in Indiana it ex- 
cludes colored children trom their influence ; in 
Missouri it wastes the school funds; in Ohio it 
defeats a liberal school law; in Texas, we are 
told by Governor Davis, the Democracy drove 
one hundred thousand children from their usual 
schools, and turned a whole State back into bar- 
barism ; or in New Orleans knowledge perishes 
amidst revolution and Democratic anarchy. 

Plainly all over the civilized world the strife 
between progress and its ultramontane foes is 
raging, and of the remarkable conflict Prince 
BisMARCK is the central figure. His country- 
men in every land owe him an undivided sup- 
port. If he falls, Germany will be torn by civil 
discord, and the legions of France may vet cross 
the Rhine. It is the more to be regretted, there- 
fore, that the Germans among us have so often 
consented to unite with that party which is their 
most determined enemy, that they have joined 
with the ultramontanes to subject New York to 
a Democratic rule, and given so many votes in 
the Western States to the foes of united Ger- 
many. Every Democratic victory is a menace 
to their Fatherland; the policy of the Vatican 
has gained new encouragement from its trans- 
atlantic triumphs; the papal enemies of CGer- 
many will look for no unimportant aid from a 
Democratic administration at Washington, and 
its ultramontane followers will never rest until 
they have driven the Republicans from power, 
and placed their Kernans and Kevvys in con- 
trol of the national policy. ‘To prevent this it 
would seem that no faithful German would spare 
any labor. Im that last great conflict which 
Germany may yet have to wage with France 
and the Catholic hosts of Europe, it is all-impor- 
tant to Prince’ Bismarck and his allies that in 
our country he should have a friend; but with 
Kernans and Kevrys at the head of affairs, 
with ‘Tammany Hall ruling and plundering New 
York, with ultramontanes controlling our elec- 
tions, and papal priests intriguing at Washing- 
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tain that all the mortifications our papal politi- 
clans could devise would be inflicted upon Prot- 
estant Germany. In the war of 1870 a full 
sympathy and not a little material aid flowed 
out from Tammany Hall to imperial France, 
and every Irish Catholic would have rejoiced 
had the French legions desolated the fair cities 
of the Rhine; in a future war they might do 
worse wrongs to Germany and civilization. As 
he German candidate for our Mayoralty recent- 
ly suggested, *‘ the representative can be no purer 
than his constituency,” and he who is elected by 
an ultramontane vote will do all in his power to 
destroy knowledge and crush the opponents of 
the papacy. 

With and her feeble son ruling’ in 
Spain in the place of republicanism and Cas- 
TELAR; with France threatening Italy and Ger- 
many with sudden ruin; with ultramontane plots 
in Berlin and reactionary measures in Vienna ; 
with the New World torn by the same mad 
crusade against knowledge and progress; with 
papal priests ruling in New York, and Irish 
exiles laboring to wreck the freedom that has 
given them a safe shelter from the martial law 
of Ireland; with a band of assassins control- 
ling the elections of too many of the Southern 
States, and our national policy guided in one 
branch of Congress by the representatives of 
Southern rebels and foreign priests—the year 
rk75 opens. Yet let not the friends of know!l- 
edge despair, Freedom will yet strike down all 
her foes. A united North, West, and East will 
yet drive our papal rulers to their proper ob- 
scurity, and held them there until they have 
learned to abjitve forever their allegiance jto a 
foreign Pope or their intrigues with the feeble 
wrecks of a dying rebellion, . It would seem 
well at least for all patriotic Germans to form 
at once a league for the overthrow of the ultra- 
montane faction among us, and seesthat the ene- 
mies of their Fatherland shall no longer be sus- 
tumed by the German vote. 

LAWRENCE. 


DISASTER ON THE ST. BERNARD. 

Ar this season of the year many serious acci- 
dents occur in the passes of the Alps from storms 
and avalanches. One of the most frightful in 
many years took place recently on the Great St. 
Bernard, of which we give.a double-page illus- 
tration. ‘Twelve Italian workmen started at day- 
break from Proz, in spite of a threatened storm, 
with the intention of crossing, or ‘passing the 
night at the Hospice, as circeamstanees might de- 
termine. ‘The sky was overcast, and snow was al- 
ready beginning to fall. On arriving at a point on 
their route called the Montagne de la Pierre, mid- 
way between their starting-point and the Hospice, 
they were met by two of the monks and a domes- 
tic of the establishment, accompanied by one of 
the well-known St. Bernard dogs. 

At this moment the storm suddenly became 
furious. An ice-cold whirlwind swept down 
upon the party, and overwhelmed them with 
masses of snow from the neighboring heights. 
Five of the workmen, the two monks, the de- 
mestic, and the dog were completely buried un- 
der a heap of snow to the depth of several yards, 
although no avalanche had fallen. ‘The seven 
others, who were a short distance behind, were 
overthrown by the same blast, but not under the 
same depth of snow. In a short time they suc- 
ceeded in working their way out, and concluding 
that it would be useless to attempt the rescue of 
their companions, retarned, in a bruised condi- 
tion, to the shelter they had left in the morning. 

‘The next day the inmates of the Hospice were 
startled by the appearance of the dog ‘* Turco,” 
which had succeeded in scratching his way out of 
the snow, and reached home torn and bleeding. 
Warned that some frightful disaster had taken 
place, a party at once set out to explore the 
road, In a little cabin named L’ Hépital, about 
a mile and a half from the scene of the accident, 
they found one of the monks, in a dying condi- 
tion and unconscious. A cordial was adminis- 
tered, and he revived sufficiently to recount the 
circumstances of the sad event. He had broken 
through the heavy mass of snow that had over- 
whelmed him and his companions, and although 
severely wounded, bleeding, and exhausss#™ had 
dragged himself toward the Hospice, until he sank 
down in the cabin where he was found, unable to 
take another step. ‘Twenty-seven hours had 
elapsed since the disaster, and the shock, fatigue, 
and exposure proved more than he could bear. 
He died within an hour after the arrival of his 
comrades, 

This is said to be the most serious accHlent 
that has occurred on the Great St. Bernard since 
Isl6. The monks of the spice, assisted by 
their famous dogs, have sav@™ many lives when 
storms have rendered the pass dangerous, and 
are celebrated for their hospitality to suffering 
wayfarers, 


PROHIBITION IN BOSTON. 


Our sketch on page 80 illustrates the practi- 
cal working of the prohibitory liquor law in the 
chief cities of the good old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. «/The records of the past year 
show that while many seizures of intoxicating 
liquors have been made under the law by the 
State constables, comparatively few of the larger 
dealers have been seriously disturbed. Almost 
within call of the head-quarters of the State Po- 
lice, in» Pemberton Square, there are a large 
number of bar-rooms to which the thirsty citizens 
resort for the beverages they most affect. Now 
and then, seemingly for the sake of appearances, 
these bars are *‘ seized,” but never effectually 
closed. Within an hour afterward they are 
again doing a lively business, A.ljoining the 


most popular bars in the city. Here every few 
days liquors of every kind are unloaded from 
dvays driven up to the door right under the 
noses of the vigilant constables, who appear to 
take no interest in the matter, and act as if it 
was no concern Of theirs. ‘* None are so bliud 
as those who will not see.” 


THE LATE LEONARD HAZELTINE. 


A Few days ago the Ninth Class Association 
of old Public School No. 14 dedicated a memvo- 
rial tablet to the late Leonarp HaZzectine in 
the principal's room of School No. 13, in East 
Houston Street. ‘The ceremonies were appro- 
priate and interesting. Mr. F. C. Wacyer, 
President of the Board of Trustees, explained jn 
a brief address that the object of the tablet m3 
honor and perpetuate the memory of one who, 
by nearly forty years of faithful, earnest labor in 
the school-room, had endeared himself to hun- 
dreds and thousands of pupils whom he had aid- 
ed to prepare for the stern duties of life, and had 
won for himself an honored name in New York. 
Following the address were a recitation by one 
of the pupils and a chorus by the Philharmonic 
Quartette Club. 

General Josern C. Prxyckney presented the 
tablet to the Board of Education in the name of 
the Ninth Class, It was received by the Hon. 
Writs H. Netison in a speech of thanks on 
behalf of the board and the school. Addresses 
were then delivered by the Rev. Dr. Howarp 
Crospy, Professor Davin B. Scort, the Hon. 
Herainxe, and the Hon. T. C. Actor. 

The tablet, of which we give a sketch on page 
80, is set in the east wall of the school-room, It 
is surmounted by a Gothic arch of white marble, 
supported on columns of reddish-brown, which 
rest on a base of polished black. The lettering, 
over which is a bronze medallion of the teacher 
in a/to-rifievo, is in these words: 

“In memoriam Leoxarp Hazertinxe, born October 
14, 1803, died August 23, 1874, for thirty-nine years 
principal of this sehool. He was distinguished for his 
ability, faithfulness, rectitude, and amiability of char- 
acter. This tablet was erected by his former pupils, 
who revere his memory for the benefits they have re- 
ceived from his able teachings and wise counsels, 
The friend of all, the enemy of none.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR Maks and party returned to New 
Haven, December 12, after an absence of two 
months in the West. The object of the present 
expedition was to examine a remarkable fossil 
locality discovered during the past summer in 
the Bad Lands south of the Black Hills. The 
explorations were very successful, notwithstand- 
lug extremely cold weather and the continued 
hostility of the Sioux Indians. The latter re- 
fused to allow the expedition to cross White 
River, but a reluctant consent was at last ob- 
tained. They afterward stopped the party on 
the way to the Bad Lands, attermpted a night at- 
tack on their camp, and otherwise molested 
them, but the accompanying escort of United 
States troops proved suflicient for protection. 
The fossil deposits explored were mainly of mi- 
ocene age, and although quite limited in extent, 
proved to be rich beyond expectation. Nearly 
two tons of fossil-bones were collected, most of 
them rare specimens, and many unknown to sci- 
ence. Among the most interesting remains found 
were several species of gigintic Brontotherida, 
nearly as large as clephants. At one point these 
bones were heaped together in such numbers as 
to indicate that the animals lived in herds, and 
had been washed into this ancient lake by a 
freshet. Successful explorations were made also 
in the pliocene strata of the same region. |All 
the collections secured go to Yale College, and 
will soon be described by Professor Mansu. 


It is stated that Colonel GORDON was in Gon- 
dokoro on the 5th of September, and that he had 
succeeded in carrying a section of his steamer, 
destined to navigate the Albert Nyanza, as far as 
the falls at Regia. 


The death of Mrs. Hooker, wife of Sir Josera 
Hooker, of the Royal Gardens of Kew, took 
lace on Friday, the 13th of November. Mrs. 
LOOKER was best known in scientific circles as 
the translator of the great work of Le Maorr 
and Decaisnes entitled Genéral de Bola- 
nique.”’ 


An interesting experiment was recently made 
by the directors of the St. Germain Museuin at 
Paris. Certain implements of war, constructed 
from designs on TRAJAN’s column, were tested, 
and it was found that the catapult threw ar- 
rows to a distance of 300 yards, and hit a mark 
regularly each time up to 18O‘yards. The same 
can be said of the onager, which sent stones of 
one and a half pounds to a distance of 180 yards 
with astonishing precision. The initial veloc- 
ity with which the stones were sent was calcu- 
lated to be more than sixty yards per second. 

It is probable that some international confer- 
ence will be held before long in Europe, looking 
toward a regulation of the conditions and sea- 
son of capturing the seals of the North Atlan- 
tic, a subject of yreat interest, especially to New- 
foundland, which depends so much on the seal 
fisheries for its prosperity. The United States 
will probably be called upon to take part in 
these deliberations. A preliminary tossuch ac- 
tion will be securing the opinions of owners of 
sealing vessels on the subject, and a committee 
of the London Board of Trade will shortly visit 
the principal sealing ports of Scotland for this 
purpose. 


- 


A remarkable deposit of prehistoric remains 
has lately been found in the cavern of Thaingen, 
in the Canton of Schatfhausen, in Switzerland. 
Among the bones of animals met with were 
those of the European fox and, what is very 
remarkable if true, those of the American fox 
( Fulpes fuleus), as also of the wolf, the dog, the 
brown bear, the wild-cat, the lion, the marmot, 
tle Furopean hare, tho’ reindeer, the ibex, the 
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the pig, the horse, the elephant, the rhinoceros ; 
and of birds, those of the ptarmigun. 

There were also some very excellent carvings 
upon bone of the horse, represeriting a species 
little different from our own. Three distinct 
deposits were found in this cavern. The lower 
or gray layer contains the bones of the elephant, 
the hairy rhinoceros, the glutton, and the Los 
friscus. The two superior layers consisted of an- 
gular fragments and rolled pebbles, with many 
bones. No remains of human industry are found 
in the middle and lowest layers. 


An elaborate memoir appears in the Novem- 
ber number of PETERMANN'S Vittheilungen upon 
the result of Lieutenant WHEELER’s exploration 
in New Mexico in 1873, from the pen of Dr. O. 
Loew, chemist and geologist of the expedition. 
This is illustrated by a map. 

FERDINAND BAYAN, a civil engineer, and an 
assistant in the paleontological collection of 
the School of Mines, died on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, in the 29th year of his age. He was the au- 
thor of several papers upon conchology as ap- 
plied to geology. 


The death of Mr. L. P. Rovssear took place 
at Paris on the l4th of October, 1874, at the ave 
of sixty-three. For many years M. Roveseau 
was assistant naturalist at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, in the chair of the department of 
the mollusca and radiates, and was at the time 
of his death custodian to the zooloyical galleries. 


M. RoveeEmont, in speaking of the European 
fresh-water fish kN as the loach ( Cobitis fos- 
silis), says that when one of these fish is placed 
in ordinary water it respires by means of its gills 
in a normal manner; but whenever the propor- 
tion of oxygen falls below a certain minimum, 
the fish rises to the surface and there takes in 
air, while bubbles charged with carbonic acid 
escape at the anal orifice. It therefore appears 
that the digestive-tube itself performs the func- 
tions of respiration, and that it is in this organ 
that the blood finds the oxygen necessary to its 
purification. This tube is thus equivalent to 
an air-bladder, and when filled with air the fish 
rises easily to the surface. The so-called air- 
bladder of the fish is a small bony receptacle, 
situated under the first vertebra, and it is be- 
lieved, in view of the snrall volume of air it is 
capable of containing, that it is not a real air- 
vessel, but is simply a reasonant chamber com- 
municating with the organ of hearing properly 
60 called. 


Advices to the 16th of May have been reccived 
from Lieutenant CAMERON, at which date he 
and his party were in good health, and had cir- 
cumnavigated the Tanganyika Like, and found 
the effluent south of Speke'’s Islands which the 
natives reported to be the Congo, identical with 
LivinasTONne’s Lualaba. He hoped before long 
to reach Jellala Falls and Loanda. 


Mr. Joun Forrest has succeeded in crossing 
from the western coast of Australia through the 
very heart of the only extensive region in Aus- 
tralia hitherto unexplored. He and his compan- 
ions traveled nearly 2000 miles, keeping close to 
the twenty-sixth parallel of latitude. They left 
Champion Bay April 1, and reached the telegraph 
line September 27. Much of the country passed 
over was of the poorest possible description, 
scantily supplied with water. This achievement 
of Mr. Forrest leaves only the direct and more 
southern route to Perth to be traversed to com- 
plete the data requisite for making known the 
general character of the West Australian conti- 
nent. 


As the result of a laborious experimental in- 
vestigation into the intellectual capacity and de- 
velopment of children of different races inhabit- 
ing the island of Jamaica, Mr. Hovzeav con- 
cludes, first, that there is in each child a differ- 
ent degree of intellectual proficiency, though 
these individual differences are much less than 
might be anticipated; second, an unequal rate 
or speed of improvement does not belong espe- 
cially to any race; third, the rate of improve- 
ment is due almost entirely to home influence, 
namely, to the relative elevation of the parental 
circle in which the children live. On the other 
hand, Mr. Linpsay concludes, as the result of 
his observations, that at or up to a certain age 
girls are as quick as, or quicker than, boys at 
learning or repeating lessons, but female superi- 
ority, in so far as it exists, is usually contined to 
school life; second, up to a certain point there 
is the closest“possible parallelism between the 
mental endowments of the human child and 
sundry other animals; in some cases, even, the 
comparison is in favor of the animals; and yet 
we have no reason for supposing that any of 
these will, at the best, ever attain to even the av- 
erage of the intellectual and moral development 
of man. 


The first part of volume seventeen of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, extending from May to October, 1874, has 
just been published by the society, and contains, 
besides other papers, a report of the proceedings 
in reference to the death of the late president, 
Professor WYMAN. 


Mr. Isaac Lea has lately published an index 
to the thirteen volumes of his observations on 
the genus Unio and his descriptions of new spe- 
cies of fresh-water and land univalves. These 

apers are embraced in the publications of the 

hiladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences and 
of the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia from 1827 to 1874, and constitute a ver- 
itable mohument to Mr. Lea’s enormous indus- 
try during that period. The index itself was 
a ag by Dr. James Lewis, of Mohawk, New 

ork, one of our most critical and accomplished 
American conchologists. 


The annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for 1874 has just been published. From 
this we learn that the additions during the year 
consisted of 159405 books and 6272 parts of books 
and pamphlets, of which 1264 volumes and 1756 
parts of volumes were received from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and 6840 volumes by copy- 
right. The total number of copyrighted articles, 
including books, periodicals, musical composi- 
tions, dramatic compositions, photographs, en- 
gravings and chromos, maps, charts, drawings, 
and prints, amounted to 24.674. The copyright 


Mr. Sporrorp, the librarian, again calls the 
attention of Congress to the great importance 
of a library building for the accommodation of 
the constantly increasing collections, which have 
already grown fur beyond the bounds of the pres- 
ent library halls. 


The last report of the Crystal Palace Aquarium 
Company, presented at the meeting of April 50, 
1874, shows the continued success of that estab- 
lishment under its accomplished director, Mr. 
Witwtiam A. LLoyp, and is an earvest of what 
might be done in New York should the project- 
ed enterprise so long talked of be actually car- 
ried out. It appears that the total cost: of man- 
avement, including salaries and wages, cost of 
marine animals and their maintenance, fuel, gas, 
amounted to £5481 sterling (this is excln- 
sive of rent of land), while the receipts for ad- 
mission, season tickets, and profits on the sale 
ot guide-books was £6569, thus giving the favor- 
able balance, in round numbers, of $15,000. Out 
of this a dividend of ten per cent. was paid to 
the stockholders (the dividends being limited to 
that amount by agreement with the Crystal Pual- 
ace Company), and the remainder carried to the 
general fund. The showings of the Brighton, 
Manchester, and other aquaria are equally fa- 
vorable, 


The Signal Service observer on the iit of 
Pike’s Peak reports that the local storms there 
experienced originate over the parks to the west- 
ward on hot afternoons. On one occasion he 
was favored with an excellent view of the inte- 
rior structure of the clouds of a tornado, when 
he observed that while the cloud-bearing -cur- 
rents of air float toward the centre they had a 
decided downward movement, but that masses 
of smoke-like vapor rapidly ascended through 
the interior funnel. 


Tt is announced that De FoNvVIELLE will make 
a number of balloon ascents in order to verify 
the law of barometric pressure given by La- 
PLACE, and that trigonometrical measures will 
be taken of the balloon by the astronomers of 
the Paris Observatory. Mr. Goparp has tried 
an apparatus whieh is said to be rather heavy 
and bulky, but is intended to indicate whether a 
balloon is descending or ascending. A very sim- 
le contrivance for the same purpose was, we be- 
lieve. invented by Professor ABBE, in connection 
with some scientific balloon ascents made a few 
years ago in the United States. 


As the result of a suggestive paper by Fare, 
on the forms of comets, he states that he has 
been led to conclude with perfect certainty that 
cometary phenomena reveal to us in the heavens 
the existence of a second force totally different 
from aftraction, and capable of playing an im- 
portant part, and producing before our eyes gi- 
gantic phenomena, that, with great probability, 
this force is nothing less than the repulsion due 
to heat. In order to demonstrate experimentally 
the existence of such a repulsion ( which is math- 
ematically demonstrable on the dynamic theory 
of gases), he advises the following arrangement: 
a jar of very rarefied air is illuminated by means 
of the spark of an induction apparatus; the glass 
bell-jar in which the vacuum is to be made is 
traversed by the two wire conductors of the ap- 
paratus, the one vertical and the other horizon- 
tal, and the induction spark itself appears in 
the form of feebly luminous rays whose colored 
stratifications surround the horizontal conduct- 
or with a luminous sheath of a well-marked blue 
color. The horizontal wire having been made 
of a thin plate of platinum, an independent elec- 
tric current is passed through it, so as to ren- 
der it red-hot, and immediately the blue-colored 
sheath of rarefied air is repelled from the red-hot 
platinum plate. After having made all possible 
variations of this experiment, he concludes that 
it demonstrates the repulsion between the heat- 
ed platinum and air. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JANUARY. 


Sunday, 24.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
Monday, 25.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 31.—Sexagesima Sunday. 
FEBRUARY. 
Tuesday, 2.—Purification B. V. M. 
Sunday, 7.—Quingnagesima Sunday. 


Wednesday, 10.— Ash-Wednesday. 
Sunday, 14.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %1.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 24.— St. Matthias. 

Sunday, %&.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


ScOTLAND moves forward in the direction of 
disestablishment with an energy which leaves no 
doubt of the final result. Great meetings have 
been recently held in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, at which resolutions call- 
ing for an entire separation of the chirch fro 
the state were enthusiastically welcomed. A 
Glasgow the attendance was estimated’to be 3000 

rsons; at Edinburgh, 2500; at Perth, 1500. 

he resolutions passed at Edinburgh declared 
‘*that the continued endowment of one of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, embracing 
only a minority of the Scottish people, is unrea- 
sonable and indefensible; that the subjection of 
that Church to state control is obnoxious to the 
known feelings and wishes of the Scottish peo- 
ple; that the congregations of the Established 
Church, having been ngw invested with the right 
of electing their own ministers, ought also to 
assume the responsibility of self-support; and 
that the endowments enjoyed by the Pstablished 
Church ought therefore to Le now withdrawn, 
due regard being had to existing life interesta ;”’ 
also, that the success of the unendowed Churches 
of Scotland is proof that the Established Kirk 
would not suffer if it were thrown upon its own 
resources; that the continuance of the present 
connection between church and state affords no 
security for the national religion; and that, in 
view of all the facts, disestablishment has be- 
come indispensable. ' 

The array of speakers at the meetings was 
very imposing. Among them were Principal 
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Ratny, Professors MacGrReGcor and BLAIKIE, 
Rev. Drs. Lonpon, ANDREW THOMSON, ARNOT, 
and others well kKnown:on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The addresses gave the number of 
the churches interested in the question as fol- 
lows: Free Church, #00; United Presbyterian, 
KOO: State Kirk, 1200. All the speakers took 
cure to express the conviction that the pres- 
ent life interests in the Establishment should, 
in the event of disendowment, be protected. 


A reply to Mr. from HENRY 
NEWMAN is expected soon. It will appear al- 
most, if not quite, simultaneously in England 
and the United States. The French correspond- 
ent of the London Guardian reports that Arch- 
bishop MANNING is very bitter against Lord Ac- 
TON and the other Liberal English Catholics. 
In passing through France recently he declared, 
suys the correspondent, that he was determined 
upon “*war to the Kuife,”’ and that he would 
have absolute submission, or he would drive out 
of the Church those who iu apy degree dispute 
its authority. 


A step forward hasbeen taken in France by 
the passage in the Assembly to a second reading 
of M. De Pressense’s bill to secure the freedom 
of meeting for public worship. The speech of 
PResSENSE in its favor was warmly applauded by 
the liberal side of the House. The Minister of 
Public Worship, who followed him, said that the 
government was in no way opposed to the sec- 
ond reading of the bill. It passed to that stage 
by a vote of 477 to 167. 


The discussion of the alterati@h of the rubrics 
goes on in the English Church with great ac- 
tivity. Judging from the temper of the meet- 
ings held in the rural deaneries, the idea of 
rubrical change is not acceptable to them. At 
present the subject is in the hands of a commit- 
tee of Convocation. The Rev. W. H. GirpLe- 
STONE (Evangelical) has written a letter to the 
Times, charging this committee with partiality. 
The extreme ritualists are calling for measures 
which will make the Church independent of the 
state. The Exeter branch of the “Church Un- 
ion!’ has sent to the other branches a series of 
resolutions, which embrace these points: .the 
right of the Church to choose its own bishops, 
to hold its Convocations without the assent o 
the state, to enact canons without reference to 
Parliament, and to administer its own endow- 
inents without state supervision. This is claim- 
ing for the Church the position which it oceu- 
pied prior to the Reformation. 


It is a singular fact that while the Church laws 
of Prussia are resisted by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, laws of similar tenor recently enacted 
by Austria are obeyed. Thus in the latter em 
pire clerical appointments are notified to the 
civil authorities; in the former the bishops 
suffer fines upon fines rather than make the 
required notifications. The Bishop of Breslau 
has Austrian parishes in his diocese, and “has 
always notitied his nomination of clergy to the 
Austrian officials ;’’ in Silesia he refuses to make 
notification, and says thattodo so isasin. The 
Archbishop of Olmutz is in the same position, 
and makes the same distinction between the two 
povernments. 


Father HyacinTHE is now preaching in the 
large hall of St. Peter’s Casino, Geneva. His 
attitude toward the Vatican Council is un- 
changed, but he now inclines to favor a separa- 
tion of church from state. 


It is said that Mr. MacKeonocnrre has made no 
change in the mode of conducting worship at 
St. Alban’s, London. Recently he presided at a 
meeting of the Holborn branch of the Church 
Union, when he said, in reference to the recent 
decision of the Court of Arches, that ** Catho- 
lics were hot meant to win in law courts: that 
he had his place in the Church of England, and 
had no intention of seceding.”’ 


The United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland 
held a special meeting, December 16, to consider 
the attitude which it ought to take in view 
of the passage of the act for the abolition of 
patronage. It was determined to promote to 
the utmost the cause of disestablishment, and 
to advise the ministers to preach on the spiritu- 
ality and independence of the Church. A reso- 
lution was adopted declaring that it was the 
duty ofthe Synod to look for reunion with other 
Churches only in connection with disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. 


The House of Deputies of Chili has adopted, 
by a two-thirds vote, a clause in the penal code 
declaring that any ecclesiastic or layman who 
shall execute any orders of the papacy attacking 
the independence of Chili shall be punished by 
imprisonment. 


A Home Reunion Society has been formed, We 
the Bishop of Winchester at its head, for tfe 
purpose of “ bridging over the gulf’’ which sep- 
arates the Established Church of England from 
Non-conformists. Its proposed methods are: 
“1. The diffusion, by means of lectures, publie 
meetings, and other agencies, of correct views 
of the history, principles, and formularies of the 
Church. 2. Promoting a better feeling between 
Churechbmen and Non-conformists by means of 
friendly intercourse, and such acts of united 
worship as may be consistent with the due ob- 
servance of ecclesiastical law. 3. The removal 
of existing impediments to the admission of 
—— qualified Non-conformist ministers to holy 
orders.”’ 


A story illustrating the manner in which a 
good impulse is propagated is told by a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Congregationalist. A 
copy of the life of Mary Lyon, the founder of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, in Massachusetts, fell 
into the hands of a ocotch clergyman,settied In 
South Africa. He conceived the idea of repeat- 
ing in Africa the work that had been accomplish- 
ed in New England. Acting upon his thought, 
he sent a letter to South Hadley asking for 
teachers. Two volunteered, and were sent. The 
African “* Holyoke”’ i¢ placed at Wellington, for- 
ty miles from Cape Town, amidst surroundin 
mountains. It has already buildings, pupils, an 
the hearty support of the people. 


Sir Hewry Have rock, in an address delivered 


before the Liberation Conference at Newcastle. 


gave a striking illustration of the discord now 
prevailing in the English State Church: “A 
bishop (COLENSO) had been announced to preach 
in a certain church in Oxford, and another bish- 
op inhibited him, and would not allow him to 
preach. And nearly at the same time another 
dignitarv of the Church of England (Dean STAN- 
LEY) Was passing a very high eulogium on the 
very man who had been inhibited from preach- 
ing at Oxford.” 


The senior bishop of the Irish Episcopal 
Church, the Rey. Dr. James Tuomas Brien, 
is deceased. 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey are having the same 
success in Manchester which has attended their 
labors in Scotland and Ireland. On the Ist of 
February they go to Liverpool, where a taber- 
naclke has been erected for their use capable of 
seating 7000 persons. They go to London March 
1. In that city arrangements have been made 
for holding forty simultaneous mectings. 


The committees of conference of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches, appointed 
to discuss and settle terms of fraternal inter- 
course, met in Baltimore January 7. A Confer- 
tnee is also appointed to be held in New York 
January 15 between the representatives of the 
Sonthern Presbyterian and the Reformed ( Dutch) 
Churches, with a view to the adoption of plans 
of co-operation. 


An English curate, the Rev. Jonn Parks, has 
put his organist into a surplice. 


Bishop Herexe has recently published the sev- 
enth volume of his History of Councils, which 
embraces those of Constance and Basle. He an- 
nounces that, on account of his advanced age, 
he will not carry on the work any farther. 


The case of JENKINS against Cook is reported 
te be compromised. Mr. Jenkrns, an English 
gentleman, had complained of his rector, the 
Rev. FLavent Cook, for refusing him the sacra- 
ment at the administration of the communion 
in the parish church of Clifton. The groung of 
objection to Mr. JENKINS was not an evil life, 
but the holding of some erronepus opinions. Mr. 
JENKINS did not consider some chapters of the 
Olid Testament suitable for family reading, and 
had doubts of the existence of tue devil. Mr. 
Cook's position is admitted by the English press 
to be untenable. 


periodical publica- 
ermed Church has not 
been financially su ful. Neither the AReform- 
ed Church Messenge the Mercersburg Hevicw, 
nor the Airchenzeitung has paid expenses. The 
first has been reduced in size and price, and tlic 
Reviéw has been transferred to private hands. 


The experiment of 
tion by the German 


Reformed Episcopal services were opened in 
Baltimore by Bishop Cum™ins, December 27, m 
Lebman’s Hall. <A great crowd of hearers at- 
tended. 


Father Stack, whose contest with Bishop 
O'’ Haka, of Scranton, will be remembered, ad 
dressed the Philadelphia Conference of Baptist 
Ministers on Monday, January 4. The contest 
in which he is engaged involves the question of 
the power of a Roman Catholic bishop to te 
move a priest did to suspend the exercise of his 
functions. In two suits before the Courts of 
Common Pleas Father Stack has obtained de 
crees in his favor. The appeal of Bishop O’ Hana 
is now pending. The Conference, after hearing 
Father passed the following resolstion : 

“That the attitude of Father Srack reflects hich 
credit on the cause he represents, and that the talent, 
integrity, and heroic courage with which he prosecutes 
his claime against the clase power of the Romish_bish- 
ope command our hearty admiration; that, in our judg- 
ment, the subject is eminently worthy of the serieus 
attention of all who love our free inetitations and wish 
to see them perpetuated; and that the overshadowing 
class power of Catholic biehopa in this country de- 
serves the especial study of our statesmen.” 

The Ministers’ Conference at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, and the Episcopal ministers of 
Philadelphia bave adopted similar resolutions, 
Father Stack is announced to deliver a lect- 
ure at Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
‘“* Usurpations of Catholic Bishops in America.” 


The Church Advocate (Winebrennarian) sug- 
gests that the religious body which it represents 
should send delegates to the General Convention 
of Union Churches which meets-in Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, May, 18975. 


The Hon. C. L. Woon, president of the En 
glish Church Union, statés that the ** Public 
Worship Regulation Act’’ has given that asso 
ciation 1500 vew members during the last half 
of 1874. 


The withdrawal by the German Reichstag of 


the appropriation for the embassy at the Vatican | 


means much more than 7 on the surface. 
Several years ago Prince HOHENLOHE was ap- 
pointed to this position, but the Pope refused 
to receive him. Since then, notwithstanding 
the vacancy, the appropriation has been regu- 
larly made, in the hope that the papacy might 
possibly come to terms with Germany. Its 
withdrawal now is the surrender by Bismarck 
of all hope of aoe settlement of the con- 
troversy. The Prince now regards conciliation 
as impossible, and, in view of this, said to the 
Reichstag : 

‘*So long as the head of the Catholic confes- 
sion puts forth claims and occupies a position 
which. is absolutely irreconcilable with the ad- 
ministration of every well-ordered state, and ev- 
ery state that will submit itself to him is com- 
pelled to pass under a Caudine yoke, and to give 
up its own independence; so long es the head 
of the Romish Church upholds and supports 
those of its servants who are subjects of a stat 
of the German Empire in their rejection of th« 
laws of their country—yea, even demands thir 
rejection from them on oath as a matter of duty 
—so long is it the duty of the German Empir: 
not only not to acknowledgea power which put 
forth such claims, but also not to expose hersel! 
even to the suspicion of wishing in the fatur 
to make this acknowledgment, until sach claim 
shall be in some way or other withdrawn—claim 
which are impossible of acceptance by ever 
well-ordered state system."’ 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN, who on the 4th of Jan- 
uary assumed command of the Department of 
the Gulf, with head-quarters at New Orleans, 
is justly regarded as one of the ablest men in 
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¢ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL P. SITERIDAN.—{From « Puotocrarn ny Farpricks. 


the military service of the country. He was 
born in Ohio in 1831, He graduated with 
high honor at West Point in 1853, and served 
for some years in Texas and California. In 
March, 1861, he was prombted to a captaincy, 
and in the following year became commander 
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of the Second Brigade of the Cavalry Division 
of the Army of the Mississippi. For distin 
guished services he rose successively to the ranks 
of Brigadier and Major General, — His victories in 
the Shenandoah Valley and his brilliant opera- 


tions around Richmond contributed largely to 
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the downfall of the Southern Confederacy. On 
the promotion of SHERMAN to the rank of Gen$ 
eral he was made Lieutenant-General. His re- 
cent campaign against hostile Tidian tribes on 
the great plains resulted in contining them to 
their reservations, 


PROHIBITION IN BOSTON—EVASION | OF THE LAW BY LIQUOR DEALERS. SKETCH BY R. M. EvMonns.—[Ser Pace 
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AN ARABS REVENGE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

I nap been in Algeria for some months, and 
dusing one of my somewhat frequent visite to 
Algiers I was fortunate enough to become ac- 
qisinted with a Moor, I may even say that to 
Certain extent had conquered his contidence, 
which, for a European, was no very easy matter, 
His mame was Sid- Hadj-Abdallah. The first 
time I met him was at a Moorish cafe, and some 
days afterward I saw him seated in his shop, on 
the square of Si- Mohammed -el-Scheritf, in the 
Mussulman quarter of the town, — I often passed 
that way, and whenever we met we naturally sa- 
luted each other, until at length the mere cold 
ned*or wave of the hand, or the few common- 
place words of greeting which we were in; the 
habit of exchanging, gradually developed into a 
kind of friendship. I never by any chanee .re- 
turned to Algiers from a journey in the interior 
without paving him a visit, and at times T wonld 
pass an hour or two with him of an afternoon 
engaged in conversation. We had both traveled 
a great deal, and while Sid-Abdallah would talk 
to me of the East and ‘Algeria, concerning| which 
I was anxious to learn all I could, I, for my 
part, would relate my travels in Europe, When 
I sav that I had to acertain extent conquered the 
Moor’s contidence, | should explain that he was 
merely as friendly with me as he was ever likely 
to be with a European. He never mentioned a 
word concerning his house or family. He only 
spoke about his public lite, such as the condition 
of his ancestors, his travels in the interior and 
in the East, his business, and such like. I knew 
from other people that he was tolerably well otf, 
and that he had had three wives; only one of 
whom was living. He resided in a house not 
far trom his shop, but he had never asked me to 
go there, and had 
never even pointed 
it out to me. 

One day while 
[ was seated in 
his bazar talking, 
smoking cigarettes, 
and sipping coffee, 
he took down 
small wooden box 
from a shelf, and 
opening it, pro- 
ceeded to show me 
itscontents. There 
was an old watch, 
some valuable jew- 
elry, «and several 
parchments cover- 
ed with very beau- 
tiful Arab writing, 
and illuminated in 
the margins with 
blue gold; 
some of them, too, 
had large seals in 
the corners. Ab- 
dallah was telling 
me how he was de- 
scended from a 
family of Mara- 
bouts, and how 
these documents 
were his patents of 
nobility. The one- 
o'clock prayer had 
just been announced 
from the minaret 
of the neighboring 
mosque,and a num- 
ber of Moorish wo- 
men were descend- 
ing from the upper 
part of the town 
on their way to the 
baths, followed by 
negresses carrying 
large bundles of 
linen upon their heads, All ofa sudden a wom- 
an, quite alone, unaccompanied eitheg by a serv- 
ant or a child, as is usual in dicleditaaveel be- 
fore the shop and leaned against the door-post. 

‘*Salem’ (I salute thee), she said, im a very 
soft, melodious voice, but which was somewhat 
indistinet on account of the muslin which cover- 
ed her face from the eves downward. 

Abdallah saw her without raising his head, 
heard her greeting, replied by a very gruff 
Salem,” and continued turning over his parch- 
ments. 

*Ouach enta?” (Ilow, art thou?) continued 
the voice, in a tone which, although slightly firm- 
er, was still very soft, 

“Very well,” answered Abdallah, abruptly, in 
just such a manner as he would have said, ** Go 
about vour business.” 

After one or two other questions, however, 
he was obliged to put his papers on one side ; 
stretching out his hand toward the box, he-slow- 
ly arranged the precious documents, and then, 
raising his head, lookéd straight at the woman. 
An almost imperceptible blush passed over his 
care-worn countenance, and for the first time 
since I had known him, his usually dull eves 
were lighted up with something resembling the 
fire of youth. The conversation commenced in 
avery animated manner, although it was gener- 
ally carried on in a low tone. It was quite im- 
possible for me, with my imperfect knowledge 
of Arabic, to gather any thing from it. I could 
only distinguish the often-repeated word ** Amar,” 
and judging from the gestures of Abdallah, it 
seemed as if he was refusing to comply with the 
woman's request. Sometimes he would take his 
beard in both hands and shake his head, at oth- 
ers he would place the back of his night hand un- 
der his chin and draw it away again with that em- 
phatic gesture by which the Arabs accompany 
their ** La, la’ (No). Nevertheless, the woman 
strove to attain her object without appearing in 
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the least degree discouraged at Abdallah’s re- 
peated refusals. She asked, begged, prayed, and 
menaced in tarn, with such a volubility of 
phrases, and such a soft accent, that her passion- 
ate language would have been irresistible to any 
one but old Abdallah. What fascinated me 
more than any thing was the musical voice of 
this pleading woman. She softened the harsh- 
est sounds of her language, and, whether she de- 
sired it or not, her most irritable sayings were 
enveloped, as it were, in. a kind of melody. 
Even when she burst out in passion, and: when 
her voice rose to the intonations of anger, she 
never by any chance gave ttterance to a false 
note. I sat listening in ecstasy. What was 
the age and condition of this woman? I asked 
myself. Apart from a miracle there was art, 
and a great deal of art, in her language ; I there- 
fore estimated that she was more than eighteen. 
By her figure, which was completely masked 
from head to foot, I could tell nothing: She 
Wiis enveloped in white, and all that one could 
see of her body was a wrist and hand, the former 
being delicately tattooed with blue marks and 
ornamented -with a double gold bracelet, while 
the latter looked soft and small, and seemed to 
belong to an idle woman who was more than 
usually carefal of her person. 

‘The interview terminated without any result. 
The woman selected a small red leather pouch 
und « pair of embroidered slippers from the shop, 
placed them beneath her haik, withoat asking 
the price, readjusted her veils, and saluted Sid- 
Abdallah by a sign of the head. Without think- 
ing what I was doing, I bowed sliglitly, and said 
**Good-day” in Arabie. Au revoir,” she an- 
swered, with the purest French accent. At the 
same time I caught sight of her eves, which were 
directed toward me. It would be difficult to say 
what they expressed; but 1 felt that the look 
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across her lips showed me clearly enough that 
she was laughing. It was my Moorish woman 
of the previous day, Something more than the 
smile and the*sidelong glance seemed to tell me 
that it was she. My tirst thought was to follow 
her, but I restrained myself, for I would not for 
the world have done any thing to offend my old 
friend. She turned the corner of the street; for 
a few seconds I heard the jingling of the gold 
rings in the distance, then it suddenly died away, 
and we continued our conversation in the most 
natural manner imaginable. I noticed, howev- 
er, that Sid-Abdallah did not leave me that aft- 
ernoon to go to the mosque; indeed, our gossip 
seemed to have interested him so much that he 
forgot all about his prayers. 

I remained more than two hours with him 
after the Moorish woman had passed. When | 
rose to leave he looked at me in a ‘very strange 
manner, and pressed my hand with a familiarity 
quite unusual to him; then, laying stress upon 
each word, je said, 

** Sidi, vou are very young; I speak toe vou as 
a man who knows a great many things— beware 
of th® Kabyle.” 

‘The above events occurred about the middle 
of November, and shortly afterward I fett Algiers 
for the interior. ‘Toward the end of February 
L was at Blidah, some thirty miles from Algiers, 
in company with a Frenchman of the name of 
Vertbois. We had met some time previous in 
the Sahara; I was following a caravan bound 
for Onargla, but which I intended leaving at the 
second oasis. One evening, just as we were get- 


ting to the end of the days of Mareh, Vertbois 
joined us, and as I had the least baggage of any 
one, it was decided that he should share my tent. 
We parted company on the next day, but we met 
each other again several months afterward in the 
plain of the Mitidja, 


Vertbois was quite a char- 
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was piercing, for it came and weut like a flash of 
lightning. 

‘*Do you know that woman ?” [ asked Sid- 
Abdallah, when she had left us. 

He was quite calm again, and merely answer- 
ed, ** No.” 

‘* Does she live in Algiers 7’ 

don't know,” 

** What was she asking you 7: 

The question was too direct. The old man 
hesitated; then, as is generally the case when 
Mussulmans are embarrassed tor an answer, he 
replied by a proverb. At the same time he rose, 
put on his shoes, and left me, as was his custom, 
tu go to say his prayers. 

I knew Abdallah sufficiently well to be aware 
that any further allusion to the subject would an- 
noy him, afd I therefore deférmined to say noth- 
ing more about it. 

I returned to the shop the next day at a little 
before one, with the firm resolution of being dis- 
creet, no matter what might happen. We had 
hardly been talking for five minutes when a wom- 
an, followed by a negress in a red haik, which is 
quite an unusual sight in Algiers, appeared at the 
top of the street. I saw her stop in the shadow 
of one of the low arched doorways to readjust 
her veil, so that her servant preceded her instead 
of following her. Hler costume was irreproacha- 
bly white, but I was somewhat surprised to see 
that she wore neither stockings nor the long hag- 
gy muslin breeches which Moorish women gen- 
erally put on when they go out. She had two 
massive gold rings round her somewhat thin an- 
kles, and her naked feet were encased in black 
moroeco shoes slashed with red. She came to- 
ward us, striking the gold rings together vt ev- 
ery step, with her body perfectly erect, and her 
hands hidden beneath her white drapery. As 
she passed in front of the shop, I noticed that her 
almond - shaped eyes were looking at me side 
wars, and the movement of the muslin stretched 
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the new-born babe, the wildest kind of war-dance 
that it is possible to coneeive. Presently a child 
noticed as, and ran to open the door. Entering 
the yard, we saluted the company by « move: 
ment of the lips and a slight inclination of the 
head, so as not to call their attention from the 
dancer. 

The Moorish women had cast aside their veils, 
as well as the voluminous muslin drapery with 
which they envelop themselves out-of-doors, so 
that we were able to contemplate them at our 
leisure. ‘hey were pretty and well dressed, 
their costumes being composed of silks and sat- 
ins, richly embroidered with gold and silver 
thread and different colored silks. ‘They wore a 
pair of baggy breeches reaching to the knee, and 
several small waistcoats, worn one over the other 
beneath a eaftan, or jacket with long sleeves, the 
whole being relieved by a very fine maslin chem- 
isette, which peeped out through the negligently 
buttoned waistcoats and at the bottom of the 
We sat there for nearly an hour with- 
out any one speaking a word, ‘The dancer was 
Of course the first to get tired; and when he at 
length sank down completely exhausted, the féte 
came to an end. We had said **Good-day” to 
the people of the house, and were on the oint 
of leaving, when we all at once heard a suppress- 
ed titter behind us, and looking round, perceived 
that we were followed by the two Moorish*wom- 
en, Who. had ‘put on their veils and white calico 
musks, We naturally stood on one side to al- 
low them to go ou! first, andeas they passed us 
we both said ** Good-dav” in Arabic, 

‘* Au revoir, monsieur,” answered the shortest 
and slimmest of the two women. I need hardly 
say that I at once recognized the ** Au revoir, 
monsieur,” of the square at Algiers. ‘This time 
old Abdallah was not there, and without giving 
the matter a moment's thought | followed them. 

you know 
them ?” asked Vert- 


sleev Cs, 


HIM! FASTER—FASTER!” 


acter. He would set out alone on excursions of 
several hundred miles into the interior of the 
country, Without giving a thought to the danger 
connected with the journey ; for, being a thorough 
master of Arabic, and of an inoffensive disposi- 
tion, he was always well received by the Arabs, 
Wher I expressed surprise that he had never 
ine» robbed, he would answer that the best way 
to avoid it was to carry nothing likely to tempt 
any one. ‘* A thousand horsemen can not strip 
a naked man,” he would say. 

At Blidah we shared a house togethers One 
afternoon, about two o'clock, we were sifting 
smoking in our room, when our attention was 
attracted by the elinking of iron castanets and 
the dull sound of a tarbouka,. or native drum, is 
suing from a neighboring street. 

‘A fae,” said Vertbois; ‘‘shall we go and see 
it?” 

‘*T don’t mind,” I answered. 

Guided by the music, we soon found the house 
where the féfe,as my companion styled it) was 
being given. A portion of the wall surrounding 
the court-yard had fallen down at one part, so 
that by looking over the ruims we could see what 
was going on within just as if we had been in- 
side. On the door-step of a low building run- 
ning along one side of the yard sat a young ne 
gress suckling a naked baby, and apparently pre- 
siding over the small family party which had 
gathered*in a circle in front of her. ‘Two Moor- 
ish women reclining upon carpets, each with a 
pair of enormous iron castanets, which seemed 
quite out of place in their delicate little hands, 
accompanied the song of # couple of negroes, 
who were squatted cross-legged on the ground, 
beating time upon their tarboukas, and giving 
utterance to a series of nasal sounds which, al- 
though rather monotonous, were not altogether 
devoid of melady. In the centre of the group, 
wt a short distance from the mother and child, 
a half-naked negro was performing, in honor of 


bois. 

No,” answer- 
ed; ‘*but I am 
rathef curious to 
find out something 
about the one who 
said Au revoir.” 

At the end of the 
street they parted 
company. I allow- 
ed the tall one to 
proceed on her way, 
and followed the 
other. Maclr to my 
disappointment, she 
did not once turn 
her head. or, at all 
events, I did not 
notice her do se. 
At last, after a 
somewhat rounda- 
bout journey, she 
reached her «desti- 
nation, which was 
one of those .dis- 
mal - looking Arab 
houses, situated in 
an Arab street, in 
a melancholy and 
deserted quarter of 
the town, She 
pushed open the 
heavy doomby lean- 
ing the whole 
weight of her banly 
ugainst it, and dis- 
appeared. I was 
close behind her; 
I saw the masssive 
wooden door, stud- 
ded with large iron 
nails, swing back 
again, acd for a mo- 
ment or two trem- 
ble npow its hinges. 
She had not bolted it after her, for every now and 
then it opened slightly, as if pushed by the wind 
or. pulled from the interior by an invisible hand. 
I remained there for half a minute, uncertain how 
to act. All of a sudden-the door opened again, 
and the woman stood before me, still masked, 
but with her eyes sparkling like diamonds. 

“Donut in,” she said in Sabir—that is 
to “av, ra | dialee? composed of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Arabic, which is commonly used by 
the Arabs in the netghborhood of Algiers. 
‘*(Come to-morvow at twelve.” 

Verthois was keeping guard at the bottom of 
the street. 

“* Well?” he inquired, when | joined him. 

Well,” I answered, going there to- 
morrow.” ote 

In «a few words I re¥tted to bim the incident 
connected with Sid-Abdallah’s bazar. He knew 
Sid Abdallah well, #hd assured me that his warn- 
ing had not been given without cause. ‘** As to 
the woman,” he added, ‘* we ean soon find out 
all about her from [Lissan the barber.” 

As we entered the barber's shop, a Moor 
and an Arab had just coneluded a game of 

“If one had every thing that one desired, the 
beggar would become bey,” exclaimed the for- 
mer, 1s his antagonist captured his last piece. 

“That's a well-known proverb,” said Vert- 
bois, taking him by the hand; and then turning 
to me, he continued, ** Let me introduce vou to 
Ben-Hamida. You can talk together of Paris, 
for vou have both lived there.” 

Ben-Iamidsa spoke French fluently. He had 
been educated in Paris at the College St. Louis, 
and was then a professor at one of the, Arab 
schools. His antagonist was an Arab of the 
plain—-a short, thickset man, with a brown skin 
and beard and whiskers. ‘The quality of his bar- 
nous and haik, and the elegant jacket and waist- 
coats which one canght a glimpse of beneath, 
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seemed to indicate that he was a man of position 
in his tribe. 

We staid at the barber's, talking, listening to 
anecdotes, smoking, and sipping coffee, which an 
Arab boy brought from a neighboring coffee- 
house, until the heat had somewhat subsided. 

‘*He’s very charming, but a thorough hypo- 
crite,” said Vertbois, as we were strolling home, re- 
ferring to the ex-student of the College St. Louis. 
*“ As to the one who was playing draughts with 
him,” he continued, ** he has a little sin upon his 
conscience which makes him rathér taciturn, for 
the eves of justice are watching him. As he was 
returning one night on horseback to his douar, 
by a somewhat lonely road, accompanied by a 
cousin against whorn he had a grievance, he man- 
aged to ride behind his companion and shoot him 
through thie loins. The cousin’s horse returned 
to the douar without a rider, but it was some 
days before the corpse could be found ; eventual- 
ly, however, it was discovered by the number of 
birds of prey which were seen hovering over it. 
Unfortanately, it was then in such a state that it 
was inpossible to find any traces of the wound, 
and, in fact, the body was only recognized. by the 
garments. Nevertheless, the authorities sus- 
pected the truth; Amar-ben-Arif was arrested 
and questioned, but they were obliged to release 
him for want of proof. It was a family quarrel, 
originating out of jealousy, I believe. 

‘*T have gathered a few facts con®erning your 
mauresque,” he continued. ‘* The woman has 
been at Blidah for the last month; she lives 
alone with her servant Assra, the negress whom 
we saw to-day. Her name is Haofia, and the 
name of her friend Aichouna. ‘The féte to-day 
was given to celebrate the birth of Assra’s first- 
born, and the negro who was dancing is the fa- 
thér. That is all I know, but if we require any 
further information we will return to 'Hassan.” 

The following day at twelve o'clock I knocked 
at Haofa’s door, and was answered by several 
people in the interiorcrying out together, ‘* Min- 
hou?” (Who is there?); while a voice, easily 
enough to recognize, proceeding from a little 
loop-hole above my head, repeated, ‘Ache 
koune?’” (Who is it?) Then a shutter was 
slammed to, and the same voice continued, ‘* Ya 
Assra, heull el bab” (Assra, open the door), A 
few minutes afterward the negress admitted me. 

We ascended a'wooden staircase leading to 
a gallery which ray completely round the house 
on the inside, and eventually reached Haofa’s 
room. ‘The negress drew aside the muslin cur- 
tain which veiled the entrance, and motioned me 
to enter. Crossing the threshold, I found my- 
self in a large apartment paved with encaustic 
tiles, and furnished with a quantity of Persian 
carpets and cushions, a few divans, some large 
chests, and two or three low tables. standing 
about a foot from the ground. I perceived 
Haofa reclining at,full length upon a large low 
divan in the midst of a number of small cush- 
ions. 

Good-day, ’ 
down.” 

I seated myself, not beside her, but at her feet, 
and at a certain distance, so that I might have a 
better view of her. 

She held the tube of an Oriental pipe between 
her fingers, and was watching the smoke as it is- 
sued from the ember mouth-piece, and went curl- 
ing slowly up toward the ceiling. ‘The long tube, 
ornamented with golden bands, was twisted round 
one of her legs-—both of which were naked to the 
knees and of a very delicate brown tint. It was 
a lovely sight to watch her as she lay there, pale, 
motionless, half smiling, with her bosom gently 
heaving up and down. ‘There was nothing want- 
ing in -her toilet to make her appear as charm- 
ing as possible ; indeed, she seemed to have taken 
more than ordinary pains about her dress, for 
she was considerably less déshabil/é than a Moor- 
ish woman generally is at home, She wore blue 
and black silk handkerchiefs in her hair, and 
a bodice of blue cashmere richly embroidered 
with gold thread, beneath a blue caftah without 
sleeves, while, contrary to the custom of the 
neighborhood, a kind of gold belt with a massive 
fastening secured an ample scarlet-colored fouta 
round her slender waist. Her costume was thus 
composed of three colors, but the scarlet com- 
pletely killed the others, and seemed to intensi- 
fy her naturally pale complexion. Her evelashes 
and eyebrows were painted with koheul, and her 
hands and feet aenned with henna. 

**Onech esmek?” (What is your name?) I 
asked. 

She took a last whiff of smoke, and handing 
me the mouth-piece, exclaimed, with a Smile, 

**Onech entekfi 7” (Whut does that matter to 


she said as I entered. ‘‘Sit 


you?) 


‘**] want to know if your name sounds as soft 
as your voice,” I answered ; and then, as I look- 
ed at her, as if waiting for a reply, she said : 

My names Haoda 
**Ts it warm ?” she asked, after a silence. 
“Very warm: and he who seeks shelter from 


Bre sun beside a fire is a madman.’ 


She smiled slightly at the proverb; and then 
there was a second pause, I soon discovered 
that all the French Haofia knew consisted of 
such werds as monsieur, bonjour, au revotr, as- 
seyez-vous; and as ] possessed but a very indif- 
ferent knowledge of Arabic, it was somewhat 
difficult -at times to carry on the conversation. 
After a while, however, we managed to get on 
pretty well, and sool+ became very good friends. 
I filled the pipe and made cigarettes for her, 
while she sipped the coffee which Assra brought 
in from the kitchen. 

Fastened in her hair, and wound four or five 
times round her neck, was one of those long 
strings of orange-blossoms which are sold at the 
markets for a few sous. ‘The blossoms had been 
gathered that morning, and their perfume scent- 
ed the whole apartment. - As I was wishing her 
good-by she slowly removed it, and throwing it 
ound my neck, said, ** Lake it.’ 


After my first visit I saw her almost sia ug. 
Vertbois and I used to go there together, and as 
the Oriental pipe had three branches, each of us 
took one. In this manner we passed the warm 
afternoons and evenings; lounging upon cush- 
ions, with the amber mouth-piece between our 
lips ‘and a cup of coffee at our side. I had full 
permission to open [Yaoka's boxes and examine 
the contents. She had one of the most mag- 
nificent wardrobes that it is possible to imagine. 
There were winter and summer jackets covered 
with gold and silver ornaments, and with large 
gold or silver buttons; cloth and silk caftans ; 
trowsers made of every material and of every 
size, from those of ordin: iry long cloth or muslin 
to those of satin and brocaded silk, embroidered 
with gold and silver thread; a vast number of 
fouta for fastening round the waist; silk hand- 
kerchiefs and Tunisian tissues of every descrip- 
tion and color. The jewelry was wrapped up in 
large silk handkerchiefs. Theré were massive 


gold rings for the ankles, bracelets, brooches for ° 


fastening the haik, large ear-rnngs, ornaments 
for the hair, rings for the fingers, and necklaces 
composed of gold coins of almost every country 
in the woyld strung upon nbbons. 

One day, when I had been turning all her 
things over, I said: 

** Why, Haofa, you must have inherited the 
fortune of a sultan.” 

‘‘Tt was not a sultan that gave me that; it 
was my husband.” 

‘“Which one?” asked. Vertbois in fun, little 
thinking that he had shot so near the mark. 

The one who is dead,” answered Haofia, in 
a voice which was sad enough to convince us 
that she had been a widow. 

**And what has become of your second hus- 
band ?” I asked. 

She hesitated fora moment, turned very pale 
—that is to say, as pale us a face without a 
shade of color can possibly become—tooked fix- 
edly at us one after the other, and replied : 

“7 left him.” 

That evening Vertbois went to the barber's 
shop, and ascertained that HacQa was the wid- 
ow of a first husband, and that she had been di- 
vorced six months after her second marriage ; 
but Hassan would give no farther information, 
and pretended that he had forgotten the names 
of her husbands, 

Shortly after this I again left for the south, and 


only returned to Blidah in the mopeh of August. 
I found Haoda exactly the same en I left 
her three months previous, with th®’exception 


that she was perhaps a trifle more languid. She 
told me that her friend Aichouna had taken to 
dancing in public with considerable success. ‘To- 
ward the end of October of the same year, just 
after Verthois and I had returned from a shoot- 
ing excursion in the neighborhood of Tipaza, we 
received a letter from the euid of the Hadjouts, 
inviting us to a féte that was to be giyen in the 
tribe on the afternoon of the next market-day. 

“You'll find nothing new there,” observed 
Vertbois, as we were riding out of the town; 

‘you'll see nothing but a vast number of tents 
and some hundreds of Arabs, who will give an 
equestrian féfe, followed in the evening by feast- 
ing and dancing; but the caid has invited us, 
and it would look bad not to go. Besides, we 
shall perhaps amuse ourselves after all, for I have 
a great many friends among the Hadjouts, in- 
cluding that scoundrel Amar-ben-Arif, who, by- 
the-way, is a splendid horseman.” 

We reached the market about mid-day, and by 
four o'clock every thing was ready for the féte. 
Precisely opposite the women’s tent, which was 
surmounted by a sgiall red flag, stood the silk 
standard of the caid planted-in’ the ground. 
These flags showed the width of the course, which 
was of no specified length; they marked the spot 
where the horses had to be stopped short, and 
where the riders were to discharge their fire-arms, 
turning first of all toward the caid, and afterward 
toward the women. Just as the /éfe was about 
to commence, we noticed three mules entering 
the bivouac; two of them were ridden by Moor- 
ish women enveloped in white veils, and the third 
by a negro, while a fiegress accompanied them 
on foot. 

** Why, there’s Assra and the negro Said!” 
said Vertbois, why at once recognized Haotu’s 
servant and her husband. 

**In that case,” I answered, ‘‘it is easy to 
guess who the two Moorish women are.” 

They entered the camp, but instead df going 
to the pavilion which had been set apart for the 
women, they proceeded toward a small tent stand- 
ing by itself. Nobody seemed to pay much at- 
tention to them, but I heard one or two people 
near me say that they were dancers. As soon 
as they were seated, Aichouna unmasked herself 
completely, while Haoda merely drew her muslin 
veil slightly on one side, so as to show her face to 
her friends, 

At the first discharge of musketry Aichouna 
rosepg and, taking her friend by the hand, ex- 
claimed, 

“T here go the horsemen ; let us run and see 
them.” 

They both arranged their veils, and, leaving 
the tent, mixed with the créwd of spectators. 

** Au revoir,” said Haofa, as she passed me. 

** Au revoir,” I answered; and I might have 
said ** Adieu,” for when I saw her again she was 
lying at the brink of death and hardly recogniza- 
ble. 

The scene that followed was truly magnificent. 
There were some two or three hundred mounted 
Arabs galloping about in alyost every direction, 
discharging their fire-arms in the air and loading 
them again without stopping, flinging them up 
above their heads and catching them, standing 
erect in their stirrups, stooping down to pick up 
stones from the ground as their horses, pushed to 
their utmost speed, deseribed curves and circles 
over the course, and then at a certain signal enme 
teatang down toward the multitude of lookers-on, 


stopping short between the standard,of the caid 
and the tent of the women, while the riders, ris- 
ing in their stirrups, discharged all the fire-arms 
they carried about them, and then dashed off 
again as fleetly as before, amidst the repeated 
** Yor, you, you!” of the women, who in this 
manner expressed their approval of what thev saw. 

All at once Vertbois, pointing to a horseman 
who had passed us several times, and who seem- 
ed to be riding more recklessly than any of the 
others, exclaimed, ** There is Ben-Arif.” I re- 
membered the Arab that he had pointed out to 
me on the occasion of our first visit to Hassan the 
barber, as well as the story he had related con- 
cerning him; but I could hardly recognize the se- 
rious and gloomy looking man whom I had seen 
playing draughts with the ex-student of the Col- 
lege St. Louis in the brilliant cavalier who seem- 
ed to be the very soul of the fefe. He carried a 
curved sabre thrust between the girths of his sad- 
dle, two or three long knives and pistols in his 
girdle, and a double-barreled rifle of European 
manufacture in his hand. From time to time 
he loaded the last-gnentioned weapon with hand- 
fuls of powder an cocked it while his horse 
was at full speed ; then, after discharging the two 
barrels in the air, almost simultaneously, in the 
presence of the caid and the women of the tribe, 
he would dash off again into the far distance, 
throwing the gun up above his head and catch- 
ing it a&’ it came downewith the greatest facility. 

The fantasia had lasted for more than an hour, 
and Amar seemed as untiring as at the com- 
mencement, notwithstanding that he had not 
once left the saddle, and that his horse had not 
had asingle minutes repose. At last. as he went 
tearing past us, accompained by the dull sound 
of his horse’s hoofs—for, contrary to the custom 
prevalent among Arabs, it was shod 
his friends in the crowd of lookers-on shouted 
after him: 

‘**Ya! Ben-Arif, take care, take care! Your 
horse is bleeding; you'll injure it, if vou don't 
mind.” 

‘** Patience, patience,” he answered ; ‘‘I have 
another;:” and discharging his rifle at arms- 
length he dashed out of sight i fast as his steed 
would carry him. 

At length he stopped, not because he was tired, 
but out of pity for his horse, or may be from pru- 
dence. He examined the animal's sides, sponged 
the wounds with a tuft of grass, and stopped those 
which were bleeding too freely with moistened 
clay. He then carefully wiped off the foam with 
a corner of his haik, loosened the saddle- girths, 
and, taking the animal's head between his open 
hands, kissed it upon the nostrils, and called it by 
some endearing name which I did not hear. Then 
he jumped upon the fresh horse which an Arab 
was holding for him, and darted off again like a 
flash of lightning. 

‘**'This madman,” 
me, “‘ will wind up with some foolery. 

A few minutes afterward, as he was galloping 
past the caid, the latter cried after him, ** Wait 
a minute, Ben-Arif; I'll ride with you;” and 
suiting the action to the word, the Did man 
mounted a white horse and, accompanied by 
Amar and three youths who had not yet taken 
part in the fantasia, rode slowly out on to the 
open ground, When they had attained a certain 
distance, we heard the caid shout, ‘‘ Are you 
ready ?” ‘and then the five horsemen dashed off 
together. ‘They approached us in a line, just as 
they had started, and as they reached the stand- 
ard we heard three reports. ‘They were all arm- 
ed except the caid, but Amar did not fire. I no- 
ticed him place his rifle in front of him across the 
saddle, and gather up his reins as if to make his 
horse jump. ‘The animal sprang on one side, and 
then rising in the air leaped into the midst of the 
spectators. ‘There was a piercing shriek, follow - 
ed by a confused clamor. The crowd opened, 
and [I caught sight of a bundle of white drapery 
lying in convulsions upon the ground. 

**Ah, the villain!” exclaimed Vertbois. 

‘** Seize him!” shouted the caid, as he dug hi- 
spurs into his horse and dashed after Amar. 

No one had time to lay hands upon him, how- 
ever, although he passed so close to us that his 
horse almost knocked us down. He looked be- 
hind him to see if he was followed, and gave a 
long shrill whistle. On hearing it, his first horse, 
tired as it was, broke loose from the man w 


some of 


said Verthois, turning to 


reigned over every thing. 


was holding it and darted after its master. / A | 


few seconds later we saw a party of horsemen en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust racing actoss the plain 
in the direction of the mountains. At a short 
distance in front of them was Ben- Arif, leaning 
forward in his saddle, with his other horse gal- 
loping beside him. 

In the mean while, the people round about me 
continued exclaiming, *“* The villain! Arrest 
him! Faster — faster!” while every now and 
then one could hear voices in the crowd saving, 
** She is dead:” 

It was poor Haofia who had been knocked 
down and trampled under foot by Amar’s horse. 
She was not dead, but over her right eyebrow 
there was a deep wound which bled profusely. 
They carried her to the tent, laid her on a mat- 
tress, and brought red-hot irons for the purpose 
of cauterizing the wound, according to the Arab 
custom; but both the caid and Vertbois, after 
examining it carefully, exclaimed, ** It is useless.” 

It was an hour before she recovered her s. -<es; 
and then she looked at us with a sort of vacant 
stare, her beautiful black eves being covered with 
a kind of film. 

““Ya, habibi!” she said, seizing my hand. 
**Oh, my friend, I am killed!” She made a 
second effort to make herself heard, and ex- 
claimed, in a hoarse whisper, ‘*//e has killed me.’ 

‘** Yes,” said Vertbois, taking me on one side, 
‘fhe has killed her, and be intended to kill her. 
She was his wife. Every one says so here, and 
we should have known it before if we had taken 
the trouble to make inquiries. 


He murdered her 
first husband in order to be abl@®o marry her, 
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and she left him when she discovered that he was 
an assassin, ”’ 

It was six o'clock when the féfe was brought 
to this tragic end. As soon as it was dusk the 
diffa was served, after which there was dancing, 
a youth taking the place of Aichouna. The 
horsemen returned to thé camp between eleven 
and twelve oclock at night, but without Ben- 
Ant, who had succeeded in escaping to the mount- 
ains. 

We visited the tent for the last time at four 
o clock in the morning, while the stillness of death 
The end of a candle 
was shedding forth its last ravs, and spreading a 
dim light-in the interior. Aichouna was asleep. 
Assra, worn out with fatigue, with her hair in 
disorder and her face disfigured with scratches, 
was crouched on the ground at her mistress’s feet. 
HaoGa was dead. Her arms were stiff, her head 
was turned a little on one side, and her evelids 


_were closed in an everlasting sleep. 


Her 
head was covered with a bandage, and she wore 
a long string of flowers round her neck similar 
to the one she had given me the first time I vis- 
ited her. We took a last look at her from the 
entrance to the tent, and then, mounting our 
horses, turned sadly toward home. 


**Nasat Catarrn.—A new edition of Dr. 
80N's pamphlet is now ready, and may be obtained by 
addressing him (enclosing 10c.) at 28 E. 20th St.—{ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW VOLU™ME.—THE ILLUSTRATED 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January No., 
vives portraits of our new Postmaster-General; two 
Colored Bishops; Our Tell-Tale Lips; Death without 
Pain; Our Ears, and What They Signify; Connection 
of Mind and Body; Ethnology, Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, Psy« hology, &c. Only 30 cents, or $3 00 a year; 
Glubbed with either of Harper's for 6 00. Sent first 
post by 5. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


SECURITIES 


For Investors. If you want to Buy or Sell, write 
to W. H. WEEKS, Banker, 178 Broadway, New 
York. Information Free, Your account is 
invited, No speculative business transacted. 


METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are — mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the’man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
ot $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


TEs. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893  BROADW AY and 13 E. 19th St. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CI- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, & 
asnitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, aod 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th Sts.,4 4&6 JOHN 
St., and Cor. JOHN & NASSAL. Se nd for Pric e-lists, Ke, 


SHOT GUN. 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war 
ranted genuine twiet barrels, and a good shooter, or nw 
sale; with Flask, Punch, and Wad Cutter, for $i5. Can 
be sent C.O.D., with privilege to examine before pay- 
ing bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O 


Lovrsoy's New STyYLe GLass CUTTER AND Purry 


Will eut els ass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 


worth more than its cost-if ouly usedonce. Sentto your address 
in a he ent box. Pp re paid. on receipt of 5) cents and stamp. by 
ALVAN L. LovPsoy, 240 WASHINGTON StT., Boston. MABS. 


Bew of imitations. Liberal to dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


pS No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
= = to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


Che Cincinnati Weekly Star. 
Including postage and the finely-illustrated Star Al- 
manac, 00 peryear, Anti-"lonopoly--The 
Granger's Paper--<c ontaining large pages ot 
excellent reading-matter. The farmer, merchant, and 
mechanic in any part of ‘the country will find this the 
beat of the cieiiien. to say nothing of the low price. 
Agents are offered inducements superior to any thing 
heretofore attempted. Specimen copies free. Address 
ita Hk STAR,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for S-page Price - List, 
or 2 for 120-page Illus- 
AG Cat: ARTZ Magical 


Repository, 50 ay, New York. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


E NEW NOVELTY 


FOR SAMPLE, 


VERS & CO. CHICAGO 


22). W. MADISON Ss T 


or, te 
Magic, Mirth, and § 
for Winter Evenings. Cont: ‘ining ¢ Charade a, Cranes, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c., &c. Tlilustrated. 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent sfamp, bv HAPTY 
HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St, New York. 


MD...» 
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Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS: 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WUODS, planed ready for use, ip be, 4x. 4, *s inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany ‘orders. Rosewood, Sat- 
in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


156 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


$7 Orders byunail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Enclose stamp for C malogue and Price- List. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


The Tap on the 
Window. 
A new group, price $15, 
Enclose 10c. for cat: = 
logue and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, cor. 
26th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Cut ‘Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are vo Fir any Frarne, and 
are fitted with the gredleal accuracy, to be ad- 


justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Diree- 
tions accompany each Pattern, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by n tape the body 


uuder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fiillest peurt of the 
chest: and for Children, straight bundy 


under the arme, 

The following Patterns are now rendy: 
Vol. V2. 

WATER-PROOPF CLOAK, with Cape and 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...... 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with ( wpe, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) ..... 

Vol. VIL. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted EKuvlish Walking Coat, Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and Snsepender Pautaloons 
(for youth fre mm S to 15 years old) <a 


No. 50 


ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVEK- SKIRT, and 

+ TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
‘13 

HE NE I TROIS BASQU E, with ‘Greek Over- 
ekirt and French Round Skirt. > i 

MEDICIS SAC 7 E, with Demi Over- skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.... 


MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 


Skirt and Long Wal king Skirt ss 2 
VALOIS DEML POLON AISE WAL KINGSI IT 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt). 
BELTED BASQUE, with Loéug Apron and Demi 

Trained Skirt 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron F ront Ove ski rt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 yeara old)... “ 2% 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, and DEMETRAINED SKIRT 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT 3 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPE R 35 
FRENCH SAC YI E, AND DEMI- TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back oe 
ENG CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 

POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT of 
CUIKASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 

and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt ‘ 
DOU BL. E- BREASTED WALKING JACKE y 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt 
Wor BASQU E AND FULL “TRAINED 

TRIMMED SKIRT 

Vel. 
DOUTRLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 


LIER, 


INED CLOAK, wi ith Long Walk- 

Fl R LDS cE ( IR CULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skir 

L sw DRORE, French 
ronal Front, Round Over - skit 
Waist Fastener Behind, Trimmed 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 


years 


with 
Nented 


iblishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pattert i be sent for $2 00, 
or ex 


a WI No patterns separated 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
t, and send Bust Measnre, 
at the usuahdisconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The INFALLIBLE BGG-TESTER. 


taining Sui Dealers supplied 


A simple devi 
is wood or bad. Useful in every family. No excuse 
for using or purchasing stale eggs. Sent to any ad- 
dress, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. Spe- 
cial terms to dealers. Address K. Av LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
EXTINGUISH ES 


No more Accidents, 


Lam 
‘ from the table before breaking. and can not be 
ai «| while burning. Price $2 00. Pate nt? Extinvuish- 
ers Burner, 35c.; mailed, prepaid... Send for Circular 
Avents wanted. Address DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


**RBOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED.” 


he whole system briefly and clearly explained, with 


Patent Safety 


valuable Rules and Tables for business uae. Cloth, #1. 
Boards, 75 cts. Sent postpaid. Circulars sent. Agente 
Wanted. LD. B. WAGGENER &€ CO). 

424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


Publishers “* Waggener’s Trial Balance- Book.” 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Shade-Roller 


Ask your npholsterer for 


Ia #1 nperior to all others, 
New York. 


them. Office, 87 Ce ntre Street, 
HUNTERS’ 


GAME BELT. 


Aveonwts wanted, RUDOLPH & CO. sr. 


| 


| 


e, showing ata glance whether an egg 


| 


ordering direct. 


contrast, &c., 


dermist's 
Crick 


Lantern, entitled ** Thirty Years’ Battle with Crime," 
with a tnll exposé 
“Commercial Colleges. 
Circular. Aj, J 


\ TANTED.- 


$350) 


f reves, 


The grand indispensable addition to a Cartridge 
Harrington & Richardson’s new model, by which the 


_HARPER’ S WEE KLY. 


removing the cylinder or detaching any portion of the 


elegance of proportion, nicety of action and beautiful! 
Persons wishing a complete description of its merits 
free, by sending their address. This Revolver 
can*be examined and purchased at the - 
stores of ail dealers in firearms in the <a 
United States. The trade sup- 
plied b 
& Co., 


E. K. TrRYON, JR. 
hiladelphia ; 


WE 


& DALY, New York; Reap & Sows, 
P. & Sons, Boston, and the manufacturers, 


83 
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' Revolver is the Patented Shell Ejector on 
exploded shells are quickly ejected without 
pistol. The new model far excels the old in 
tinish, and isacknowledged to be the very beat. 

will receive an Ulustrated description 


Dealers, aend 
for new lists. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, Successors to Wesson & Harrington, WoORCESTER, Mass 


D'DE JO 


(op) IVER). 


The only real test, universal medical experience dur- 
ing twenty-five yaars, haa conclusively proved DR. DE 
JONGH 8 COD-LIVER OLL to be, bevond all compar- 
ison, the purest, the most palat: able, the most ensily 


digested, and the most wa ly efficacious of al) kinds. 


‘SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart. M_D., 


(Juer nm an Ire land. 


have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGHS 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 

avent of great value. 


Physician in Ordinary to the 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart..MD. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many vears has abundantly 
proved the truth of every word said in favof of Dr DE 
JONGIES Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi) by many of our 
J’hvsicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned. 


DR. LETHEBY,. 
Medical Ofhver of Hlealth to the City of London. 
all casee have found Dr. DE JONGH'S Cod- 
Liver Onl possessing the same set of properties, amony 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
jodine in a state of organic combination, are the moet 


remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Landon Huosyitil., 
“Dr. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi) con- 
tains the whole of the active invredientsa of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases Of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great. number 
Of cases to which the Profession is exte ‘naing its use 


DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BR BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
is sold oxny in capsuled Halt-Pints by al 
the principal druggists throughout the Ustree States 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


1 PAPERS QUOTE 


FROmM 


The liveliest of family news- 
papers, full of interesting 
news, literature, humorous 
sketches, epicy paragraphs, 
etc. Sample Copiesfree. Bu 
scription $2 a year, post-paid, 

Address 

FREE 
Detroit, Mic. 


The Detroit 


rates br 
40 cents peer aoz heeloy 
& Wilson, 60 cents: Howe's, 50 Genta: Grover & Ba 
r, cents: and othere in proportion. Enclose the 
amount, aud Needles will be retatned bw firxt nail, 
\ddress DEFIANCE NEEDLE CO. 
New York. 


Singers 


- — 


and 


Imitation Gold Watches 
CHAINS iat $15, $20, 
hach Chain too tee mratch. 
Jewelry of the same sent COLD. 
Send stamp 
lnetrated Cirentiar. frites 

COLLINS METAL. 
335 Broadway, New York Box 5606. 


FACTORY, 
AINTER’S AR,—House and Sign 


Painting, graining, varnishing, polishing, kal<o- 
mining, papering, lettering, staining, gilding, viazing, 
silvering, glase-etaining, analysia# of colors, harmony, 
50 cts. of yhobets, Sc. Book 
of Scrolls and Ornaments, $1 00. Carpe nte re My il, 
Me. Watchmaker and J weler’a Manual, Ste 
Manu il, Sar -maker's mal, viv 
to Authorship, Me, Calenlater, 2% 
Dow Tra 


Hunter and Trapper’s Guide, We, 
Kaoplovment Seeker’ Guide, 2he. 
JESSE 


ers or 


by mail. HANEY & Nasean NY 


W L. HAYDEN. Teacher of Guitar 
e and Flute Avent tor 7i/ton« 
Patent (+ 


st 


muce tree, 
Boston, Mase 


BOOK of Star tling Interest, unfolding the Seer: 
of the Great City hy glare of in Detective 


of the greatest awindle of the aye 
Agents wanted. Send for 


Publisher, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


The Best Invented, | 
Price, S12, S435, S48, & 260. 
Sem! stamp for ¢ to W. Y. ED- | 


Wet ls, Aue Ph: ace, N 


A case of cither Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder. or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dore 40 drops. For sale joy all drug 


E, 


alowue. 
nr. 164 ‘ollege 


ru ists, 


Ten 
Sample 


Mi hi. 


A MONTH. 
hest selling 
Address 


An rents wanted: 
articles in the world, 
BRUNSON, Detroit, 


ae y FOR ALL SEW. 
ING-MACHINES 
can be obtained 
wi at about one-half 
tl 


MILLION 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUS 


DOLLARS 


Will be distributed in 20,000 Cash Gifts at the 
and Last Gift Concert in aid of the 


Public Library of Ky., 
FEBRUARY 27, 1875. 


Positively No Postponement 


A DRAWING ON 27rn. OR 


-~ MONEY REFUNDED. 
POSITIVELY LAST CHANCE. 
POSITIVELY LAST CONCERT, 
Whole Tickets, Halves, $25: Tenthas, $5. 
Apply to THOS. E 


609 Broauway, N.Y 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING- PRESSES, 


ror AMATEUR OR 
Business 
The most Fescinating and Useful 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


50M) = 
with Agents’ addresses, tu 
BENJ. 0. WOODS 4 CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in every 
description of Printing Material, 49 Federal 
We shall bave ready for the BOSTON, Mass. 
Ilolidays a Card Press, price 35.00, 


$2500 4. YEAR 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. . 


tepresents different books, Avents sav i= the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themeelves in every family, and good 

men can take a business for life in one coantv. Apso, 

Avent= wanted on our magnificent editions of Family 

Bibles. Superior to all others, Fall particniars free. 

JOUN POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


SHEE toe Sewing- “Machine Agent«! 
The Wilson Retle eter, Aw Iilustrated Sew- 


AND 


Fifth 


(ir THOS 


~ 


H. HAYS & CO., 


ing-Machine Journal, published monthiy, devoted to 
the: interest of Se win Machines, and every thing manu 
News Fiche and forty columns of ehoic: 


nel reading-matter, WILSON SEWING- 
Preusurres. Subseription price, 


piscellany 


MACHINE 


Fooareen Cents per annum, with an elegant Chromo 
e prepard, Frere ro Agents any 


WILNSON'S TOR, LSA 


AGENTS WANTED: 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 

We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
UNITED STATES, and also in EU ROPE, to sell th 
WORLD-KENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEW 
ING-MACHINES, andthe WILSON MANU PFACTU R- 
ING MACHINES, to whom wy are prepared to otter 
EXTRAORDINARY INDICCEMENTS, For full par- 
, apply er address WILSON SEW — MA 
(TIINE 887 and 820 Broadw: iy, New Ve 

SPECTAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPOR TERS 


(leveland, Ohio, 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTEI? ON 
SOOO? POTTER'S (OMPLETE 
ENC VE with more 
3000 Llustration«: alxo. on POTT ER: 
AGNEIFICENT EDITIONS of Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. For terns, address 
JOUN EL POTTER & CQ., Publishers, Philadelphia 


iF RE 1“AGENTS ILLUSTRATED 
Ae BOOK. Employment for all 


Gnale and temal it home, traveling, day or evening 
Bustin permanent, ver tech, Inerative. No risk 
Metropolitan Mtg. 33% Broady iv. New York 


A TH,.-Avents wanted every 
Business honorable and tiret 
Partienlars sent free. Address 
WORTH & St. Lonie, Mo 
= DAY. One Avent writes, ** llave 
ast #135 of your (hromos in days. 


Torme (ree. J. BUFPORDS SONS, 
4%) Washington Street, Boeton. M: que 


PRINTING -OFFICE Complete. 
Pertect Card-Prese, Type, Ink, Roller, and Fur- 
CURTIS & MITCHELL. 
| 


Rowton, 


Send to 
ttle St... 


Amateur Press Deport 

AGENTS VANTED, 
Hl 0 free by mail, with terme to clear from & 00 


$10 00 per day. Two entirely new articles, salabl 
is flour. Address H. BL. WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


FORTU N Fon Act. inthe rStanip 
Busine. Acddres=« Dorman « 

| aud Stamp Works, Battimone, Mv 
GENTS ANTED.— M: Th 


Week or forte teal. 
Write at once to F. M. REED. Ei 


Money 


ticular Free. 


women. $34 
met 
vhth St. New York. 


Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Onatfites, Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
Seren en. 117 Hanover Boston. 


SAMPLE to Aventsa. Ladies’ Com)bina- 
tion Needle~Book, with Chromose Send 
stamp. F.P.GLUCK, New Bedford, Mase, 


WEEK to Mal and Female Age lo. 

cnlity. ¢ NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 

A 


Emplorment for all. Patent Novel- 
& Co... 119 Naseau St.. N. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Lommunistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Ecomomites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Cre eds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuantes Nogpuorr, With lilustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, 00 


II. 
MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 


GIBBON’'S Th Honor Bound. 


Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, v with 
some Notes on and the Cashmeriaun Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A. M. 
Svo, Cloth, 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Orgamzed by 
Ismart, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir 
Baker. Pasna, M.A., F. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of 'Fitty full-page Llus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Duuanv, Svo, Cloth, 5 v0. 


mains of Lost Eimpires: 


IV. 

GLADSTONE’'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Guapsetoxe, M.-P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; tegether with the — 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Seuarr, D. D. 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” P 60 cents; Cloth, $1 


THE UGLY-GIRL papans: or, Hints for the Tui- 

let. 1lémo, Cloth, $1 00, 
VI. 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero anti a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Curameures Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play, «&&c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents, 

VIL. 

WOLF WILD ANIMALS. 
of Wilt Animals. Ilinstrated from Designs by Jo- 
Wore Eneraved by J. and Epwaxp 
With Descriptive Letter-Press by 
FLLS., 4to, Cloth, $4 00, 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
lime, Cloth, $1 0. 


The Life and Habits 


By the Author 
lilustrated. Square 


IX. 
NORDHOFF’'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuaries 
l2meo, Cloth, $1 26. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
Nursery Noonings. By Gar Author of 
‘Woman's Worth and W orthlessness,” “Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon," &c lémo, Cloth, $1 2. 
XL. 

TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
King of Israel: His Life and its Beesona. By the 
Rev. Wiittaw M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the 
jromiway Taliermacle, New York City. 1I2mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 

XI 


THE DOUGLASS SEP'ES OF CHRISTIAN 
GREEK AND LATIN RITERS., LATIN 
HYMNS, with Eneli<h Notes. i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE RCCLESLASTICAL HISTORY OF RUSE- 
KIU®. The First Book and Selections. With 
Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Other volumes 
of this Series will ahortly be iaanued. 

X11. 

HOPPIN'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, KRear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horris, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait aud Illustrations. Crowu 
¢ loth, $3 


David, 


XIV 
BACON S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Bacon. With Llustra- 
tions. Crown Cloth, SH. 


=_>- - 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED KRY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RE NEON S Lost for Love 


er, i> Ceuls. 


strated. Svo, 


sJessie Trim. Svo, Paper, 580 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


AILREN FERRERS. By Sesaw Mortey. 

per. cents. 

Mes EILOARTS The 


Svo, l’a- 


Love that Lived. Svo, Paper, 


LION'S The King of No-Land, I)lustrations. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
| THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By George Man- 
virne Pexs, Paper, 40¢enta. 


Samples sen’ 


JACK’S SISTER: or, True 
Dona Havens, Paper, 


to Her Trust. 


if cents, 


By Miss 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the 


dew." svo, Pauper, 


Author of * Joseph the 
cents, 
Arden. 


Squire 


Mes OLIPHANT'S 
KMORE’S Lorna Doone. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss CRAIK'S Sylvia's Choice.. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
SALEM. 


R. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


gm Harrer & Beorwers will send either af the above 
vorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tw Caratoour majled free on receipt of 
Ten Conta, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Sovare, N. Y. 
$602.90 : 


= per day at home. Terms free. Address 
. SOES (reo. Stinson & Ca; Portland, Maine. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C, 
Lintneton & Buo., N. or hic 
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A Book exposing the mysteries of all St 


wee 


MAKING A FUSS. 


The lost Tr: aveler conde mMuning g the Post which points him the way. 


FOR the HOLIDAYS, 
Ofler a Irresh Assort ent o 
imcluding a C‘hoice oft ~ 
= @ 
SEAL SACQUES, 
At Prices from 8150 to 8200, 
Also a New Lot oft 
A large stock of 
SABLE, MINK, & ERMINE FURS, | > 
at Keduced Prices. eng Delicious and Efficacious denti- 
NOS. 502--504 BROADWAY. it aereninthons the Gums, Whitens the 


WHOLESALE RETAIL. Teeth, Preserves the Enamel], and icaves a 
| Delicious Fragrance in the moth. 
_ _ Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold ‘by all Drugyists and Perfume 


An Old and W ell- Tried Mus. ar oils 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING &Y RUP for children 5 


teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions N 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the v 


John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


| Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 


designs, trom pat 


' terns under our own control. 
IS GUAKANTEED to be the | 


| 
best article known for | 


child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives au infant troubled with colic pains quiet 


sleep, and it# parents unbroken rest. 


Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house-furnish- | 


ing stores, and jewelers. | ne Agents are 
COFFIN, REDING- ‘:WANTE 1). Bs Wanted to 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 


TON. & CO., 
No. 9 Gold St., N.¥ that will be welcomed in eve ry household, 
viz.: A new and popular Dictionary oF 


F N F R Kxow.ener, by Rev. Lyman 


Abbott.” The only authorized edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Livincsrone’s 
Jovrnnats, The great Crctorenia oF 
LICAL, THROLOGIOAL, AND 
Literature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are requested 
to address, for further particulars, AVERY 
BLLL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


and how apy one may operate suc- 

céssfully with a capital of B50 or 81000, Com- 
lete instructions and i!\u*trations to any address. 

re EDGE A Ow Baskens Brokers, 

Z Wall Street, New York. 


PISHHMRMION! 


TWINES AND NETTING, | 
AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MANUFACTURED LY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


a Se ond for Price-List. Baltimore, Mid. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals. 


Phe Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, fiicten 1865 to his Death. Con- 


No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and et fas ea obtained from his Faithful Serv- 


ants Chuma and Susi. iy Hforace WALLER, F.R.G.S » Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


With Maps and Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
Apply to Avery Bill, care of Harper d: Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES, 


Aurantia, Indian River, Florida. 
A combination of fruit farms of all sizes and prices, from $50 upward. Beautiful homes in a climate free 
from.frost. Orange Groves planted and houses built to order. The profits of Orange culture. 
Descriptive Circulars and Maps mailed to all applicants. BLISS, BENT, & CRAWFORD, 
Office, 34 Barclay St. P.O. Box 5712, New York City. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Hosiery, Gloves, 


TARPER'S SC 


[Janvany 23, 1875, 
BRADLEY, PRAY, & £0, 
Carriage Builders 


V2» 

25 UNION SQU AR 
NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent-for one year, POSTAGE 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


Are selling at low prices 


Underwear, &c. 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and 21st Streets. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 


P Sass nts. pages. PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the tnited Stalea, 
“ on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
“ 4th. Physical Apparat. Hauven's Macazinr, Hanven’s Wyeksy, and Hanegr’s 
J. - QUE rE. N&C 0., Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
601 Broadway, Ne st, +» Phila. Postage free. 


An Extva Copy of cither the Magazine, or 
Bazan reill be ted qratts Sor every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 W cach, wi one renattance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postade Sree. 

The Volumes of the MaGgazinr commence with the 
Business Men do their printing and Numbers for June and December of each vear. Suab- 
advertising, save moncy and increase BC! iptions may commence with any Number. When 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight no time is specified, it will be nuderstood that the 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS Wishes to begin with the first Number of 
have greatfun and make money fast the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
Printing atprinting. Send twodstampsfor full accordingly. 

catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs The Volumes of the Wrekty and Bazan commence 


Presses KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Cc onn. 


Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $9 Varsersizes forlarme work, 


with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishés to commence 
WINTER RESORT. with the Number next after the receipt of his order 
| In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or D aft 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, payable to the order of Harren & Brovinrns is prefer 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. T. J. PORTER, Prop'’r. | sve to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stwlen, it can be renewed Without loss to 
For full information, address J, Lidgerwood& Co.. —_ the sender. 
Steamers sail every two weeks, 758 B’ Way, N. Y. 
t SING IN ‘ER 
THE BEST COMPANY, the Best Plan, and axp 
the Best Terms in Life Insurance—Tur Travercens Harper's Weel. ~Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Lirk Accipent Inecrance Co., Hartford, Conn. Out taide Pave, $4 00 per Line —each insertion 


Harper's Ba: rar.—#1 00 pei Cuts and Display 


BUILDERS Send forCatalogue. A.J. Bi K- $1 25 per Line—each inserti 
NELL&Co, W: arren HARPER & BROTHERS 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (1!) colom), CEMENTS, 


{c., prepared re aly for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers, 


tw CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purcha®ing or @sing any materials for the above 
or similaf purposes, purporting to contain ASU ESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


We JOHNS, Patentce and Sole Manufacturer, 87 Maiden Lane, 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
HISTORIES 


United States 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 
Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 91 50. 

A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, By DAVID B. 
SCOTT. “With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 00. 


The attention of Teachers and School-Officers is invited to a few of the lcacl 
ing features of the above-named popular ‘Text-Books : 

ist. The style is attractive, They are written in clear, simple, but 
effective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omittiny 
all useless and wearisome details. Prof. Davin B. Scorr, the author, has lon: 
been known as one of the most successful teachers of history in New York City, 
and is also the author of several valuable treatises on historical subjects. 


2d. They are unsurpassed in mechanical execution, Vhs 
are amply furnished with reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous anc 
accurale engravings. 

3d. They bring our National History sion to the Geneva 
Conference. 

4th. Bach important period is followed by interesting and 
instructive General Reflections. In these are outlined, in the form of 
generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the growth 
of the country, and the causes and effects of the most prominent events in its 
history. 

sth. These books are sold at a moderate price. In this respect 
they will bear comparison with any School Histories in the market. 


They have been introduced into many Public Schools, Seminaries, and Aca: 
emies, and their use has been attended with most satisfac tory results. 

They have also been warmly commended by the leading Educators of the 
country. 

Supplies for first introduction will be furnished at a liberal discount. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of halt ita 


— 


price. 

Send for circulars containing Specimen Pages, Testimonials, &c. 

GF Catalogue of School and College Text- Books mailed free to an 
Teacher or School-Officer, on application. 


PupLisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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AT HISSARLIK—FROM THE EAST. 


REMAINS OF A THEATRE, ALEXANDRIA TROAS. 


TEMPLE OF MINERVA, CAPE COLONNA, 


ANCIENT TROY. 

Wuetuer Dr. Scutremann has unearthed 
the remains of Priam’s Troy, in his excaya- 
tions at Ilissarlik, or those of some still more 
ancient city, there is no question as to the inter- 
est and importance of his discoveries. The ex- 
cavations, which are very extensive, — the 
remains of walls of wide circuit, and a (reat 


quantity of pottery has been brought to light. 
Some of the earthen jars found many feet be- 
neath the surface are of great size, capable of 
containing from forty to fiftv gallons each. The 
temains indicate that the place had been de- 
stroyed by fire. About thirty feet below the 
surface the remains of a sloping pavement, evi- 


UM 


SCENE OF FALCONER’S “SHIPWRECK.” 


dently the entrance to some gateway, have been 
uncovered, and are in a very fair state of preserva- 
tion. ‘The slabs of which it is made are not very 
large, and appear to be formed of a kind of com- 
position. A great portion of the walls appears 
to be formed of mud. In part? they are com- 
posed of regular stones near the surface, and 
of irregular ones deeper down. 

In connection with the sketch of Hissarlik we 
give several views of other interesting spots in 
the Greek Archipelago and the Troad. Alex- 
andria Troas, lying about nine miles south of the 
Plain of Troy, has been for centuries the maga- 
zine whence the Turks have drawn the stone 
balls which they fire from the batteries about 
Constantinople. The site is covered with a 
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DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT HISSARLIK—FROM THE WEST. 


KALAMITZA BAY, ISLAND OF SKYROS, 


beautiful forest of dwarf oak. ‘The lines of an- | be struck with the beauty of the prospect over 
cient walls are still quite traceable. The remains | ‘Isles that erown the deep ;'” but Co- 
of the theatre, stadium, palace, and gateway are | lonna has vet an additional interest to students 
in the best preservation. ‘The ruins of the pal- | of English poetry as the actual spot of Fatcon- 
ace especially are most interesting. | ER's Shipwreck. a poem that deserves to be bet- 
Cape Colonna, the ancient Sunium, which | ter known to readers of the present day. 

forms the limit of the Gulf of A®gina. exhibits Kalamitza Bay, in the island of Skyros, pos- 
on its summit the ruins of the Temple of Minerva. | sesses many attractions. On this island Thetis 
Of this spot Lord Byron has said: ‘‘In all At- | concealed her son Achilles in woman's attire 
tica, if we except Athens itself and Marathon, | among the daughters of Lycomedes, im the vain 
there is no scene more interesting than Cape | hope of saving him from the fate which awaited 
Colonna. ‘To the antiquary and artist, sixteen | him before the walls of Troy. Here also Pyr. 
columns aré an inexhaustible source of observa- rhus, the son of Achilles, was brought up, and 
tion and design; to the philosopher, the sup- | was taken by Ulysses to the Trojan war. Skyroe 
posed scene of many of PLato’s conversations | was once celebrated for its quarries of variegatea 
will not be unweleome ; and the traveler will . marble, of which no traces remain. 
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SuppLEMENT TO Werk iy, JANuARY 23,-18 


THE FOUNTAIN.—[From tHe Picture ny GD. A. A,] 
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